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OW, let us be candid. Suppose a law was proposed in 
Parliament that no man should ever be out later than 
ten o’clock at night; that butcher’s meat should never be more 
than sixpence a pound (with a proviso excepting early lamb, 
perhaps) ; that clubs should be abolished; that the price of 
baby flannel should be fixed at two shillings maximum ; that 
there should be a censorship of the press; that no servant 
should be allowed to wear a chignon when she went out with 
her young man ; and that the clergy should be appointed house- 
hold inspectors in every parish. Suppose, again, that there 
was a dissolution of Parliament before the Bill was carried. 
Suppose, again, that women had votes. Does anybody doubt 
that the majority of the ladies in the constituency of the mem- 
ber who had proposed this measure would rush to the poll in 
their thousands, as the stump has it, and vote for that 
member? Those who think it most just that women should 
share political power with men—those who have the strongest 
and most distinctly wrought opinion that there is a woman’s 
side to every subject, and that life can never be well regulated 
until that side is represented in the administration of affairs— 
those who would not even think it right to refuse votes to 
women, if they were decisively demanded, might well give 
them with a trembling hand. 

Let us be candid again, even if we have to repeat what is 
familiar. Women may say, You, the men, have kept us out 
of our right places so long, hindering our culture, and in various 
ways degrading us, that even if we are not your equals in 
intelligence and in equity of sentiment, you are to blame for 
it. Give us the same opportunities as you have yourselves, and 
we shall equal you, and be just as fit to exercise political power. 

But let us look at this fora moment. If we had no other 
means whatever of settling in a rough way the question of the 
inequality of the sexes in intellectual power, there is one at 
hand, as old as the hills, but quite decisive. It is notorious 
that women have not the originating faculty. Whately, as we 
most of us remember, used to say that the only case in which 
he ever knew of a woman’s originating anything was that of a 
lady in some Irish city, who introduced a certain improvement 
in the making of soda-water. There is not a trace of a tradi- 
tion, so far. as we know, that a woman ever invented a domestic 
implement, or a domestic process, or started any great improve- 
ment in dress. She has invented nothing in spinning, weaving, 
or sewing. It was men who invented stocking-machinery. It 
was a man who invented the sewing-machine. Is it known 
that any woman ever suggested an improvement in printing, 
in writing, in painting, in music, in dancing, or in seience? 
For all the thoucands of years the world has existed, we have 
never had from a woman anything like high music or high 
dramatic writing. We have never, so far as we remember, had 
any attempt by a woman to create a philosophy. We pro- 
foundly doubt whether it was a woman who first thought of 
such a thing as a mirror. 

Of course, one is prepared for the old answer—that the men 
have had all the education and the opportunities. But this is 
not exact, for in the middle ages men and women often shared 
the same culture. And here we gladly admit that distinguish- 


able women were more frequent in the middle ages, re | 
the modern culture of women calls for revision. Only that 


instinct is very traceable in a girl of two as distinguished 





tages of good education, with access to books, and many oppor- 
tunities of knowing the world and its ways, and yet none of 
them have ever done what poor, untaught, half-starved men 
have done—originated things. Now, to say that this is because 
they have received a training which has unfitted them to 
originate is only pushing the difficulty a step backward. Customs 
do not grow up in a night like mushrooms. How came the 
education of women to be on the whole what it is? We can 
only see one answer. It came to be so from the natural fitness 
of things: just as a girl dresses a doll while her brother 

throws a stone. Besides, let us suppose, for a moment, 

that women have been “kept down,” and that the inferiority 
in intellectual force which we maintain characterizes the 
incalculable majority of them is a result of ten thousand 
ages of injustice—an untenable supposition, for they, too, have 
had, have, and always will have, power; but let us suppose it. 

They are now ten thousand ages behind us. Are they, then, 

going to overtake us on the sudden, or what? It certainly 

seems as if nothing short of a series of miracles could ever 

bring them breast to breast with us. Once more, are we to 

expect that the physical disparity between the sexes is to be 
removed? We believe the lumbar power of a man in his 
prime is a fraction more than twice that of a woman in her prime. 
Is this kind of difference to disappear? If not, the question 
of power, or sheer capacity, is given up. Mary Wolstonecroft, 
long ago, in her “ Rights of Woman,” handed over the case 
upon that very ground, namely, that, granting the mere mind- 
force equal, the physical strength of the man must make him, ad 
hoc, her superior. We were once fishes, and we may some day 
be birds, said the scientific lady to Tancred, in Mr. Disraeli’s 
novel. That kind of thing may be possible; no Act of Par- 
liament or social pressure can prevent it; but, if it is possible 
—if, that is, the progress of humanity, is to consist in the dis- 
placement of the two types instead of the elevation of their 
distinctive qualities as they are now discerned and appreciated 
by us, there are not a few men who will be ready to say that 
the question may drop for them, simply because all the beauty 
and interest are taken out of life. 

Men, and women too, are in nothing more broadly dis- 
tinguished than in their power of appreciating what is strictly 
sexual. Sydney Smith said, or very nearly said, that so | 
as a boy and girl were left alone, they were scarcely diff 
from a sexual point of view. It is a mistake. The sexual 
impress is distinctly visible in the face of a baby. The maternal 
from 
a boy of two. And the tendency of culture appears to be to 
recognise more and more the primal difference. Costermongers 
and their squaws do not think with particular horror of two 
women fighting ; but educated gentlemen and ladies do. There 
is, we repeat, a vast natural difference in the degree in which 
human beings, educated ¢ not, seize or appreciate what is 
essentially of sex, just as there is a vast natural difference in, 
for example, the capacity for recognising stylé in composition, 
or likeness in faces; but it may be safely affirmed that men of 
«genius have always had the most intense feeling of the essential 
distinction between a man and a woman, and have clung with 
passionate attachment to the idea of a tinal difference of function. 
We pass by the arrogance with which some lady-writers treat the 

notion of sex in souls, and their offensive trick of treating the whole 
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difference asa degrading and temperary accident. It is far 
more important to put clearly, if briefly, what the majonty of 
thoughtful men may be supposed to think, or to be ready to 
accept when presented to them upon the subject. 

In the first place, then, we hold that the greater intellectual 
power of the man gives him no superiority over the woman. 
Speculative or originative capacity (it is all the same thing) is 
the instrument of the human struggle in the adjustment of 
conditions; but it does not furnish the motive. It is Faith or 
Trust which supplies the motive, and it is women who help 
us to believe and hope. If they had more speculative capacity 
they would be less fit for this function. What they do possess 
is continuous vision; what they are may be summed up in a 
word—Joy. The epicene creature in petticoats, who resents 
this as making the woman (in the choice phrase of all that 
tribe) the instrument of ‘the pleasures of the man, may spare 
her disdain. It is not that the woman is the instrument of 
our pleasures, it is that she is the helper, nay, the fountain 
of our delight. No creed, no philosophy, no science helps us 
till she has enabled us to receive the help by the place she 
occupies in the creation. Hence, her first function is to be 
lovely. Chaucer says of ‘the young wife, that 


“She was more blisful for to se 
Than is the newé perjonetté tre ;” 


not merely pretty, but “ blisful,”—full of bliss and raying it out 


to the beholder. Just so. We do not want a learned woman 
if she brings with her learning the pale face and bloodshot eye 
of the student. True, there ought not to be pale faces and 
bloodshot eyes in either man or woman ; but the millennium is 
not yet. Neither do we want knowledge at the price of any 
bloom of the soul; or speculative power at the price of belief 
and the capacity of raying out belief—meaning by belief not 
acceptance of creeds, but trust, as a moral or spiritual force. 
We wish that the woman’s function should be understood, 
primarily, to be that which was exercise’, “~ instance, by 
Miss Cattley in relation to John Newton. 1n all the misery 
and wickedness of his earlier life he never forgot her for one 
waking hour; and when he could neither pray, nor hope in 
God, nor honour man, nor keep his tongue from blasphemy, 
her image came to him like opening heaven and saved him 
from the worst. Is this a trifle? Is it an inferior function P 


Is it even a reciprocal functionP Not in the least. Where 


is ‘the woman who ever dreamed of saying of any man, love 
him as she might, what Dante had to say of Beatrice, what 
Comte had to say of Clotilde de Vaux, what millions of men 
would say of women at this hour? We confess we never heard 
of such a thing; and so long as women do exercise this 
unspeakably exalted function of being, it is literally false to say 
that they are “ inferior” to men P 

If we were to write many columns we should do little more 
than expand what we have already said. No doubt—notwith- 
standing Comte’s pleasure in the fact that his little handmaid 
could not even read—no doubt, a certain degree of culture and 
intelligence are necessary before a woman can become Faith 
and Joy to a cultivated man; but a sentence will set us right 
here. “We would eagerly promote the culture of women, 
shutting in their faces no door of knowledge whatever. We 
would, as was most admirably, though only casually, suggested 
by a correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette a few days ago, 
give them a much larger share in tlie task of educating boys. 
We would not attempt, by any unfair laws or any unfair con- 
ventions, to keep up artificially what we believe to be either 
radica! or secondary distinctions between the sexes. But we will 
certainly maintain that the best vision of a woman who sees, is a 
thing by itself, distinctly sexual; that the intelligence of a woman 
who has intelligence is a thing by itself, distinctly sexual ; that 
the culture of women will, by the course of nature, always 
have a character of its own, distinctly sexual; and that, what- 
ever we may be bound in justice to concede to the wishes of 
‘women or women’s advocates, there will always be a figure 
‘which we shall love and worship, which is high as the heavens 
above all questions of culture, cleverness, or voting, which 
may be found in rich men’s palaces, in middle-class houses, in 








huts where poor men lie, and in the gutter in the next street— | 


neither our superior nor our inferior, but just the woman, as 
God made her, the Faith and Joy of life. 

We will add, to guard against imperfect apprehension upon 
a point where we are very likely to be suppesed to mean less 
than we really do mean, that we do distinctly believe in the 
existence of a womanly intelligence which has qualities of its 
own, which sheds a peculiar and strictly sexual light upon thé 
subjects to which it is directed, and is the natural complement 
of the male intelligence. This topic, however, cannot “be 
followed out within the compass of one article. 


THE LORDS AND THE SUSPENSORY BILL. 


\HE House of Lordg:have rejected the Suspensory Bill by a 
majority nearly, if not quite, as large as the most sanguine 
friends of the Irish Church had ventured to count upon. It 
would have been strange had they not done so. Their lord- 
ships are committed by a long course of precedents to a fruit- 
less struggle with the progressive enlightenment and liberality 
of the times. There is nothing we have gained in the last 
half-century—so fruitful in reforms—that we have not had to 
wring from their unwilling hands. On every occasion on which 
reason has come in conflict with prejudice, justice with the 
exclusive rights of a class, a large and liberal policy with an 
effete and worn-out policy, they have chosen the worse part 
and have enlisted themselves on the side of the failing cause. 
It could hardly be expected that they would turn over a new 
leaf in reference to the Irish Church. If they are behind 
the age on purely secular subjects, on ecclesiastical subjects 
they seem positively impervious to reason. It is not merely 
that they bring to the consideration of such questions no 
comprehensive view and no vigorous insight, but they cannot 
even approach them with the sense of men of the world. 
The influence of the bishops weighs upon them like an 
incubus, and leavens, or rather deadens, the whole mass. 
From the most remote times of which history gives us any 
account, ecclesiastics have been the most short-sighted, the 
most retrograde, and the most purely selfish of politicians ; 
and, so far as we can see, there is no present symptom of 
any change in this respect. As it was in the beginning, so 
it is now. The right reverend prelates can see nothing but 
the interests, real or fancied, of theirown Church. We do not 
say that they care nothing for the union of the empire or the 
harmony of the different races which compose our nation. But 
in spite of all reason and all experience, they cling fast to the 
notion that that union and that harmony can be promoted by 
the existence of an institution which is a perpetual source of 
irritation and a never-failing fountain of the bitterest waters of 
strife. They cannot or they will not see that if the strife of 
past ages is to be forgotten,—if, as the Premier says, in his 
grandiloquent way, we are “to heal the wounds of afflicted 
centuries,”—we must remove all that perpetuates the memory 
of that strife and keeps open those wounds. Their horizon is 
bounded by the lim. ‘ts of their Church, and they have succeeded 
without much difficulty in inducing the House of Lords to 
subject their powers of intellectual vision to a similar 
restriction. 

We cannot pretend in the space at our command to traverse 
even in the most hasty manner the wide field of a three-nights’ 
debate, sustained on both sides with an ability and an eloquence 
that would reflect honour upon any Legislature in the world. 
We must content ourselves with a few observations upon its 
general character and scope. The first thing that suggests 
itself is the absence of any intelligible theory either of Irish 
discontent or of the remedies for it on the part of those who 
champion the Established Church. Although they do not 
exactly say so, they really seem to regard this discontent either 
as a mysterious dispensation of Providence or as a piece of pure 
perversity. They cannot, or at any rate they do not, see that 
it springs, as inevitably as cause follows effect, from past mis- 
government and from present injustice. It would be in vain 
for emissaries from America to offer Fenianism to a contented 
people. The peculiar form of the disease may be determined 
by its foreign origin; but the conditions which make contagion 
possible exist at home. If that truth, which to ordinary minds 
appears so palpable, were equally present to their lordships 
we should hardly have found them confining their attention 
almost exclusively to the rights of the Protestant communion 
in Ireland, and to the effects upon that body of disestablish- 
ment or disendowment. Even of the singularly able and 
exhaustive speech of Lord Cairns, all but a very small portion 
was devoted to this view of the question. And most of the other 
speeches against the Bill practically ignored the fact that there 
is such a thing as an Irish nation outside the Church. That 
being so, it was but natural that they should deem it more 
important to inquire into the religion of St. Patrick than 
to take note of the religion of Irishmen of the present day ; 
that they should dwell upon the rights of property and overlook 
the right to religious equality; that they should insist upon 
the doubtful services which the Church has rendered to the 
English masters and conquerors of the sister island, and pass 


over in silence the wounds which it has inflicted, and still 
inflicts, on the sensitive feelings of the native population; 


that they should dilate upon the injury which may be done to 
the Anglican Church by forcing it to depend upon the voluntary 
system, without any regard to the injury which was done three 
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centuries ago to the Church of the people by denials it of its 
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ancient endowments; that they should think more of the best 


means of strengthening and consolidating the alien “ garrison,” 
than of the manner in which that garrison may become 
unnecessary, and Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen be 
fused together as one nation. But although these narrow and 
obsolete views have triumphed for a time, they will not be 
endorsed by the country. The constituencies to which the 
appeal will be made in November next, will pay more regard 
to the necessities of the present hour, to the broad demands of 
justice, to the essential right of the Irish people to be relieved 
from the dominancy of a Church which they detest, than to 
the historical, archeological, or legal aspects of the question, 
which assume such disproportionate importance in the eyes of 
the Peers. We do not say, for we do not believe, that the new 
electors will show any indifference to the security of property; 
but they will not allow themselves to be deterred from dealing 
with a noxious institution by a superstitious fear that, if 
corporate property is diverted from a use inconsistent with 
the. interests of the State, the title to private possessions 
will be endangered. And we take it that if there is one 
thing which may more certainly be predicted of them than 
another, it is that they all pay much less respect than the £10 
householders to mere sectarian or denominational interests, and 
will regard with little complacency those who endeavour to 
maintain these interests in opposition to those of the country 
at large. As the Earl of Clarendon well reminded the House 
of Peers, it is in vain to suppose that a Reform Act such 
as that of last year will have no results; and that our Legisla- 
ture will continue to glide quietly along in the old grooves. 
Their lordships will have in future to affect a virtue even if they 
have it not. They must yield, and yield more readily and easily, 
to the popular sympathies and the popular convictions, even if 
they do not share either the one or the other. And although, as 
we have already said, the rejection of the Suspensory Bill is what 
we might have expected from them, we cannot help thinking that 
it is a most impolitic course to present themselves, at the very 
outset, to the new electors in an attitude of opposition to the 
representative branch of the Legislature. It may, as Lord Derby 
and the Marquis of Salisbury say, be more tolerable not to be, 
than to be subservient to the House of Commons. That is a 
matter of taste upon which we cannot offer any opinion; but 
if the Peers think that they have before them any other 
alternative than that which we have just mentioned, they must 
be strangely blind to the signs of the times. They may, and 
no doubt do, think it a gallant thing—with some of them, we 
quite believe, it is a point of conscience—to fight to the last in 
defence of the Irish branch of the Anglican Church, and to 
keep themselves as long as possible clear from the sin of 
sacrilege. But it is a perilous thing for a body which is 
not over strong to associate itself with an institution that 
is doomed. The House of Lords cannot maintain the Irish 
Church, but the Irish Church may drag down the House of 
Lords. 

It is no doubt a pleasant thing to listen to the fascinating, 
though heedless, rhetoric of the Bishop of Oxford; but it 
would be an evil day for England if the advice of such a coun- 
sellor were to be listened to. Because certain Fenian news- 
papers, for want of any other triumph to record, are pleased to 
regard the passage of the Suspensory Bill by the House of 
Commons as a result of Fenian agitation, the Bishop would 
have us withhold from the Irish people a measure to which 
they are well entitled and to which we cannot believe that they 
are indifferent. Because it will not satisfy all their claims, there- 
fore he would not have us offer them a substantial instalment, 
Because, in his opinion, some amongst them may take it as an 
encouragement to persevere in their agitation for the establish- 
ment of a separate Irish nationality, therefore he would not 
have us offer to the great body of the Irish people the best proof 
in our power that the spirit which dictated the penal laws and 
supported an alien ascendancy in their midst is dead amongst 
us, and that they may in future look with as much confidence 
to the Imperial as they could do to a native Parliament. 
Nothing would ever be done in this world if the condition of 
doing it was that it should be exempt from misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation. The only sound and safe rule is to do 
the thing thatis right. So far are we from believing that the 
destruction of the Irish Church will encourage agitation in the 
sister country, that we feel certain it will tend greatly to 
diminish it. If we wanted any proof of that we should find it 
in the fact that since this question has been heartily and 
earnestly taken up by the Liberal party, there has been 
a great improvement in the tone of the Irish people and the 
Irish press towards England. The cry for separation or, at 
any rate, for a repeal of the union is not so loud—the expres- 








sions of discontent are not so bitter as they were but a short 
time ago. May we not, therefore, expect the best results from 
carrying through the measure to which we have set our hands P 
It certainly seems more reasonable to anticipate the pacification 
of Ireland from such a course than from that which the Bishop 
of Oxford advises us to pursue. To sneer at the grievances of 
the Irish as sentimental; to offer them a fanciful genealogy 
of an odious institution in lieu of its abolition; to insist on 
our maintaining amongst them as an established and national 
Church one to which they do not belong, because its individual 
members are pious and useful men and are doing their best to 
discharge a duty which it is impossible for them to fulfil; to 
secure to that alien Church the exclusive enjoyment of the 
ecclesiastical endowments of the country on the ground that it 
would die out if it were dependent on the voluntary efforts of 
the richest part of the population, while we leave the Church 
of the people to derive its sole support from the small contri- 
butions of the poorest; to set up a theological standard, and 
to insist upon trying by that an essentially political question,— 
all this may be very consistent with the usual course of those 
ecclesiastical politicians of which the Bishop of Oxford is an 
eminent and not unfavourable example. But it is not states- 
manship; nor will it commend itself either to the common 
sense or to the conscience of the English people. 








MR. DISRAELI AND THE ORANGEMEN, 


MONGST the many dangerous blunders which have marked 
the career of Mr. Disraeli as Prime Minister, we know of 
none more calcalated to bring discredit upon his party than 
his recent acceptance of the address of the Orangemen of 
Ireland. The strange fatuity which led him to bring a charge 
of Jesuitism against the Ritualists and Mr. Gladstone was bad 
enough, and his Maundy Thursday epistle was not a felicitous 
performance, but the official recognition of bigots as his friends 
and allies exceeds all his other mistakes. For a mistake we 
are willing to regard it. It is impossible that Mr. Disraeli 
could possess a knowledge of Irish parties, and act as he has 
done. He must have been ignorant that the principles pro- 
fessed by the Lodges, their war-cries and irritating tomfooleries, 
have aroused the indignation of every Liberal Protestant as 
well as Roman Catholic throughout the country. As a political 
association Orangeism is moribund,—dying off as completely as 
did the belief in witchcraft ; though, as a centre for petty agita- 
tion and intolerance, the name is still kept up. The clamorous 
loyalty of this institution has cost us quite as much trouble as 
the boisterous treason of the Fenians. It was not long since 
one of its members declared that the Queen would be compelled 
to leave the throne if she submitted to the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church. This sentiment was loudly and unanimously 
applauded. 


For one reason we are inclined not to regret the noble connec- 
tion which Mr. Disraeli has so recently made. It utterly deprives 
him of a chance of a majority of support in Ireland. Strange to 
say, there is a section of politicians there, the members of which 
are under the impression that such a thing as Whiggism now 
exists, and that the Whigs never did anything for Ireland, 
that Mr. Gladstone is a leader of Whigs, and that more might 
be expected from Mr. Disraeli in the end. His attitude on the 
Church question would not have operated half as much against 
him if his speeches were in the least judicious, and if his con- 
duct was not simply an outrage in the eyes of the Liberal 
division of the Irish party. His manner has settled his case. 
People who talk and write of Mr, Gladstone’s impolitic temper 
would do well to contrast the operations of the two men during 
the course of events we have been witnessing since Christmas. 
Imagine Mr. Gladstone to-morrow acknowledging with gratitude 
an address from the most extreme of Irish patriots, from 
patriots who were constantly watched by the police, and 
you will have a parallel with Mr. Disraeli’s appreciation 
of Orange sympathy. Is he prepared to stand to the prin- 
ciples and banners of his Belfast friends? Will he propose 
the alternative to the Queen of resigning the Crown or sup- 
porting the Church Estailishment? Is he prepared to spill 
his blood like the famous Mr. Ferrers, i in defence of the toasts 
in which the Boyne and the siege of Derry figure so pro- 
minently P Doubtless Mr. Disraeli is at this moment thankful 
for small mercies. He is thoroughly well abused, and a pat 
on the back even from soiled hands may have the effect of 
earning his gratitude. But he has fallen in with troublesome 
acquaintances. Their rule is never to permit trimming. They 
will insist on his thorough support, and if he fails them, if he 
hedges himself from the consequences of their blatant folly, he 
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loses at once all importance in their regard. 
he would think such defection a catastrophe. 
We have said the Orange Association is moribund virtually, 


and it may seem somewhat contradictory to attach an import- | 


ance to Mr. Disraeli’s patronage of it. This is not so. For 
many years statesmen of all degrees of political faith have 
steadily discouraged those fanatics, and have left them to be 
dealt with by the magistrates and judges in the districts which 
were infested by them. But it is unfortunately possible that the 
scintilla of life left in the body may be fanned and quickened into 
a new existence by the breath of Ministerial favour. Mr. Disraeli 
has done more within the last few months to cause disaffection 
towards England in Ireland than Stephens and his followers ever 
attempted. He has done infinitely more to promote disorder, 
if not bloodshed. It was only by severe and stern discourage- 
ment that the bigots of Ulster, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
have been prevented from shooting and stabbing each other 
periodically, and now we have a Prime Minister graciously 
receiving the addresses of one of the belligerent parties. It 
ought not to surprise us if Mr. Disraeli, in the fervour of 
attachment to his Irish allies, became a true Orangeman him- 
self. He has been approaching that condition for some time. 
He has taken his stand, of his own choice, with a stupid party 
which he has educated to a wild pitch of unconscious Radical- 
ism. The Orange sash would be a nice set-off to the Windsor 
uniform. But we do not see what great advantage he would 
gain by his complaisance, or what benefit he is to expect from 
it. The Orangemen, as we have said, are a weak and impotent 
communion; to belong to them is a sign and token of narrow- 
ness, In the counties of Cork, Waterford, and Tipperary, 
including the Protestant magistrates and gentry, we do not 
believe there are fifty Orangemen or Orangewomen. In Galway 
or Roscommon there are none, in Dublin there are very few, 
and the specimens are mostly of a reliquary and traditional 
character. Mr. Disraeli’s contingent is therefore confined to one 
part of Ireland, and in that province the Orangemen are almost 
equalled by a division of a reactionary character, who keep 
their own guns, drums, and flags, as arguments with which to 
meet the flags, guns, and drums of the other side. If Mr. 
Disraeli is consistent, he must at once become the friend and 
supporter of Mr. Murphy and the Protestant Electoral Union. 
Mr. Murphy is of the Orange persuasion, his mission is dis- 
turbance and riot. Whether the Premier may be startled by 
the nature of the literary performances of Mr. Murphy is beside 
the question, he has deliberately cast his lot with Mr. Murphy’s 
supporters. 

The bad moral of Mr. Disraeli’s career was never better ex- 
emplified than in this his latest and worst—until his next— 
deviation from sound or honest principle. He grasps at any 
expedient for the time, and trusts to good luck to get him out of 
any future difficulty connected with it. People who say he is 
far-sighted give him credit for a mode of action of which he 
knows nothing. It is his very plan of doing what seems to 
“tell” for the instant that serves him and makes him notorious. 
But that is all he has got by his life, and that is all he ever 
will get. He is a notorious man and a clever man, who never 
considered what was either true or right as long as he saw 
something that served his ambition more significantly than 
truth or justice. It is not at all necessary to suppose that 
such a character has not its amiable and generous personal 
qualities, but for a public character it is hard to conceive one 
more dangerous. Mr. Disraeli has not a particle of earnest- 
ness. A set of fools with a titled nonentity in front of them 
come to him with praises, and he unhesitatingly pretends to 
like them. He thinks it his game to act in this way, and in 
this way he acts. If Mr. Disraeli possesses any Mephistophelian 
humour, and he has been often accredited with it, what amuse- 
ment it must afford him to think of the tricks he is playing on 
the moral senves of this country! We confess his feats are suffi- 
ciently surprising, but they are like the successes of a quack, an 
insult to the public generally. It would be well for the people 
who believe in the glory of the first place to reflect upon the posi- 
tion in which a Prime Minister intrusted with such power as Mr. 
Disraeli has is likely to lead them. Let them look a little sharply, 
and they will find him holding out his hand to ignorant bigots, 
playing on silly and superstitious fears, organizing clap-trap for 
his immediate purposes, without the slightest apparent qualm of 
conscience. As a study, a psychological study, there is no denying 
that Mr. Disraeli is extremély interesting, and the half-sympathy 
he has gained from literary men may be ascribed to their regard 
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CONVOCATION UPON DR. COLENSO. 


OTH Houses of Convocation for the Province of Canterbury 
have been busy this week with the case of Dr. Colenso 
and the sentence of deposition and excommunication pronounced 
upon him by the Right Rev. the Metropolitan of South Africa. 
The subject came before the Lower House in the form of a 
petition presented by Canon Seymour, and signed by 1,300 
clergy of the province of Canterbury, praying that both Houses 
“ may agree in a declaration that the Church of England, as a 
spiritual body, can no longer hold communion with one who 
has so grievously departed from the faith.” In the Upper 
House the Bishop of Rochester also presented a memorial 
signed by 14,000 clerical and lay communicants of the Church 
of England, praying the House “to accept formally and 
synodically the sentence of deposition and excommunication 
pronounced upon the Rev. Dr. Colenso, and to declare that he 
is not in communion with the Church of England.” But the 
Upper House had also before it the report of the committee of 
bishops to whom the judgment of the Bishop of Capetown had 
been referred. The question the committee had to deal with 
was the canonicity of the judgment, and, with the exception of 
the Bishop of London, they declare themselves of opinion (1) 
“That substantial justice was done to Dr. Colenso; and (2) 
that though the sentence, having been pronounced by a tri- 
bunal not acknowledged by the Queen’s courts, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical, can claim no legal effect, the Church, as a 
spiritual body, may rightly accept its validity.” It detracts 
somewhat from the authority of this opinion that the com- 
mittee, in the sentence immediately preceding those in which 
it is expressed, admit that the case is not free from “ extreme 
difficulty,” “ various complications,” “ grave doubts ;” and that 
they seem to think that Dr. Gray’s proceedings and judgment 
became canonical partly from “the apparent impossibility of 
any other mode of action.” It is to be regretted if there 
is really no other mode of deposing a bishop who 
has given so much scandal to the Church of England 
than one which has been pronounced by the highest legal 
authority unlawful; and it is difficult to see how an act can be 
considered canonical which derives its only validity from the fact 
that there is no other means of doing what it proposes to do. 
It is certainly a monstrous thing that a bishop who has attacked 
the spiritual authority on which his Church is based, who has 
broadly questioned its authenticity, who has unsettled the faith 
of thousands of its members, and whose writings on this subject 
have been a scandal to Christianity at large, continues to speak, 
and to write, and to act, ex cathedrd, as a bishop of the English 
Church, and that neither in South Africa nor in England does 
there exist any power to silence or depose him. Still, there 
may be, on the other hand, a danger in trying to rectify this 
anomalous state of things by futile proceedings. It was perfectly 
within the competence of Convocation to condemn Dr. Colenso’s 
books, as it might have condemned any other writings whose 
religious or moral tendencies were of a vicious character. By 
doing so it disclaimed all connection with them, and practically 
warned the clergy and laity of the province of Canterbury to 
put no faith in them. When, however, it proposes to say that 
a judgment which has beer pronounced to be illegal is canonical 
it seems to us to stand upon questionable ground. The highest 
Court of Judicature known to the Church of England has 
declared that the Bishop of Capetown did not possess that 
coercive jurisdiction which he was supposed to possess by virtue 
of his letters patent, and therefore that his judgment was in 
point of fact no judgment. It was just as competent for a 
pew-opener in one of Dr. Colenso’s churches in Natal to depose 
and excommunicate him as for Dr. Gray to do so. Is it wise 
in Convocation to say that a judgment which has no legal 
status is canonical? That would be to set up what the law of 
England does not recognise, namely, a tribunal in the Church 
independent of, and having concurrent jurisdiction with, that 
appointed by the State, and claiming to override the 
decisions of the State tribunal by decisions of its own. 

This appears to us to be just one of those points of collision 
which should be avoided as far as it is possible to do so. As 
far as it can act without coming into collision with the State, 
Convocation has acted already. It contravened no legal judg- 
ment when it condemned Dr. Colenso’s writings. Though it 
had no power to enforce that condemnation in any way, there 
had been no such foregone conclusion, as a judgment of the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council, to deprive it of its moral 
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jurisdiction known to the law, and by which moreover it stamps | decision given by the highest court in the empire that it was 


with its authority a judgment which that highest jurisdiction 
has pronounced to be no judgment at all? We think not. This 
is the very thing against which the whole history of the Church | 
of England is a protest—namely,a spiritual tribunal independent 
of that appointed by the State to deal with spiritual matters. | 
And although it is to be wished that Convocation could act, | 
pro hde vice, with even more than spiritual power, there is no | 
knowing what evils might result from the acquiescence of the 
State—supposing such acquiescence on its part possible—in a 
claim so totally opposed to the character of the Church. It is 
curious to observe by how fine and, if we may be allowed the 
expression, flimsy a distinction the committee of bishops main- 
tain the right of Dr. Gray to sit in judgment upon Dr. Colenso. 
They report “that, although, on the supposition of the in- 
validity of the letters patent, the Bishop of Capetown can 
claim no coercive jurisdiction as Metropolitan, yet, regard being 
had (1) to the early existence and authority of the office of the 
Metropolitan in the Church, and (2) to the acceptance of the 
Bishop of Capetown as Metropolitan by the Church at home, 
and by the Church in South Africa, and to the assent of the 
Crown, as witnessed by the letters patent, we must consider 
the Bishop of Capetown to have been fully entitled to act as 
Metropolitan of South Africa in the question of the Bishop of 
Natal.” It would be difficult to string together in so short a 
sentence a greater number of utterly untenable positions. The 
early existence and authority of the office of Metropolitan in 
the Church have nothing whatever to do with the legal 
status of a Metropolitan in the Church of England, except 
in so far as they have been adopted into that status by 
the law of England. The authority of a Metropolitan was 
ascertained and fixed at the time of the Reformation, and has 
continued so ascertained and fixed until now with some 
modifications immaterial to the question under discussion. 
To set up this early existence and authority as entitling 
a Metropolitan of the Church of England to any right 
which the law of England does not give him, is practi- 
cally to unmake him and remake him upon some other 
model of which our law knows nothing. How can a legal 
authority, like Convocation, propose to do anything so utterly 
unlawfal? How can it claim two lives—a life conferred or, at 
all events, circumscribed by the law, and a life repugnant to it 
and independent of it? Then, what is meant by “ the accept- 
ance of the Bishop of Capetown as Metropolitan by the 
Church at home and by the Church in South Africa”? The 
Church at home had no more to do with his appointment than 
it has with any of its own bishops. It took the nominee of the 


Crown and consecrated him; and the Church in South Africa | 


accepted him, without exercising any choice of its own, because 
it believed that the Crown possessed the right to appoint a 
Metropolitan over it. But surely it is straining the case a 
little too far when the committee of bishops speak of “ the 





assent of the Crown,” as witnessed by letters patent, which 
were void! The Crown’s assent to any act done under the 
Constitution can only have value when the act is legal. If, 
when it is shown to have been illegal, we still claim any 
importance for it, we can only do so by importing into the 
question the personal feelings, wishes, or opinions of the 
sovereign—a proceeding which would be unconstitutional, 
ridiculous, and impertinent. Thus, the committee of bishops 
support the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Capetown upon four 
false bases :—Ist, an early precedent not recognised by the law 
of England; 2nd, the acceptance of Dr. Gray by the Church at 








home, which was only nominal; 3rd, his acceptance by the | 


Church in South Africa, which was a matter of necessity if the 
letters patent were lawful; and 4th, the assent of the Crown, as 
witnessed by letters patent, which was not lawful. Bat are not 
the very terms in which the bishops express their decision 
conclusive of its character? They say that, “ though the sen- 
tence, having been pronounced by a tribunal not acknowledged 
by the Queen’s courts, whether civil or ecclesiastical, can claim 
no legal effect, the Church as-a spiritual body may rightly 
accept its validity.” What does this mean? Simply that 
the Queen’s courts are one thing, and the Church another. 
Simply that the Church is not bound by the decisions of the 
Queen’s courts. Simply that it is a “spiritual” body which 
claims the right of declaring valid what the Queen’s courts 
have declared invalid. Simply that the supremacy of the 
Crown is a doctrine which the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury is advised by a committee of bishops to reject. 
The Bishop of London is the only member who seems to have 
understood his position as a bishop of the Church of England 
by law established, and his duty to the laws under which he was 
made bishop. He refused to sign the report, because he 





considers the trial “ to have been altogether set aside by the 


null and void inlaw.” That settles the matter. The Bishop’s 

further reason that there is no evideace of compact between 

Dr. Colenso and Dr. Gray involving the submission of the former 

to the latter, but what is based on the supposition that the 

letters patent were valid, is hardly to the point. Had there 

existed such a compact, Convocation would have had no right 

to interfere; for in that case the legal status of the South 

African Church would be that of a purely voluntary body like 

the Wesleyans or Baptists ; whereas Convocation is only Con- 

vocation by virtue of its forming part of the legal establish- 

ment of the Church of England. Beyond its legally defined 

pale it has no authority. And when the Bishop of Llandaff 
says that the committee considered it their duty, in order to 

arrive at a proper understanding of the question referred to 

them, “ to transplant themselves as much as possible to those 

distant ages in which the Church stood on the same footing 
as the Church in South Africa now stands,” namely, that of a 
voluntary association, he said, what might be historically true, _ 
but what was practically inadmissible, unless the Church in 
England, in the province of Canterbury, were to relinquish its 
legal position, with its accompanying temporalities and social 
prestige, and assume a purely voluntary one. Then it might 
speak with whatever authority one voluntary body can use 
towards another sympathizing body. Bat, till then, it should 
be careful how it sets itself in opposition to the powers that 
be, and on whose warrant it exists. It is a misfortune to the 
Church that Dr. Colenso should be one of its bishops,—a mis- 
fortune at the same time, we must say, which has been exag- 
gerated to an extent that attributes to him much more 
importance than he deserves. But, having condemned his 
writings, Convocation has done all it legally can do. To exceed 
its power is a step which cannot result well. It can at best 
by doing so only repeat in an illegal form the disclaimer it has 
already made legally. Unfortunately it has adopted the 
report of its Committee, 








THE REVENUE AND BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS. - 


IME was, and that not very long ago, when the periodical 
publication of the Revenue and Board of Trade returns- 
was always made the text of a discourse on the magnificently 
prosperous condition of the country. It is true that during 
all this period of ever-increasing wealth the poor did not cease 
out of the land, and that side by side with our enormous riches - 
lay a grim, bare, hopeless territory of destitution and suffering. - 
But in such matters the poor don’t count. Our commerce for 
a long time kept on increasing; our merchant princes became 
more princely every year; our middle classes waxed in opulence 
and in power; and, in the outpourings of self-congratulation, 
we were bidden to reflect that ours was the most favoured 
country in the world, and that we were all bound to 
some Paradise of wealth and material grandeur. It never 
seemed to occur to any of the self-congratulators that 
there was the least possibility of such a state of things being 
rather morbid than healthy, rather artificial than natural, or 
of its lying under considerable peril of a sudden and dis- 
astrous collapse. The implied assumption was that it was to 
go on for ever with continual increase. The great crash of 
May, 1866, in which Overend, Gurney, & Co. failed for so 
enormous an amount, and pulled so many others down with 
them, roused us very unpleasantly from the dream of fabulous 
riches in which we had been indulging. More than two years 
have passed since that time, and the credit of the country has 
not recovered from the shock it then experienced. The national 
fortunes have declined; the money-spending power of the 
community has decreased, and the revenue has suffered as a 
necessary consequence. Exports and imports have alike 
diminished, and the latest figures do not show a much 
more cheerful character than some of their predecessors. 
It appears from the revenue returns published on Tuesday 
night that the quarter ending June 30th, as compared 
with the corresponding quarter of last year, shows a decrease 
in Customs of £46,000; in Excise, of £171,000; in Stamps, 
of £175,000; in Taxes, of £30,000; and in the Post Office, of 
£30,000. We have thus a total decrease of £452,000. To 
balance this, there is an increase of £692,000 in Property-tax, 
and of £262,078 under the head of Crown Lands and Miscel- 
laneous; so that on the quarter there is a net increase of 
£502,078. The year, moreover, exhibits a net increase of 
£349,468 : consequently, we do not cut so bad a figure as 
might have been feared; and yet, when we lect that this 
augmentation is mainly owing to the higher rate of Income- 
tax, which in the year ending on Tuesday produced £1,189,000 
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more than in the year ending June 30th, 1867, we have little 
cause for rejoicing. In all the more essential items of the 
returns, the revenue shows a falling-off, disagreeably pointing 
to a diminution of the national well-being. 

Still more unpleasanf are the facts revealed by the Board of 
Trade returns for June. These show a falling off of £1,266,829 
—about 8 per cent.—in the declared value of our exportations 
compared with those of the corresponding month of each of the 
two preceding years. The fact is almost entirely attributable 
to the diminution of our cotton shipments. In cotton yarn 
the reduction has been 25 per cent. in value, and 29 per 
cent. in quantity; in cotton goods, 18 per cent. in value, 
and 13 per cent. in quantity. Iron shows a falling off 
of 14 per cent., and hardwares of 10 per cent. Our 
exports of earthenware and haberdashery, however, have 
been within 2 per cent. of those of May, 1867; and the returns 
show an increase in linen goods of 1} per cent., in silk goods of 
30 per cent., in woollen goods of 10 per cent., and in miscel- 
laneous articles of 19 per cent. Turning to the import side, 
we find that the arrivals of cotton have amounted to 1,353,965 
ewt. whereas, in May, 1867, they were 1,551,087. The im- 
portations of wheat show a slight increase. For the first five 
. months of 1868, the declared value of our exportations was 
£70,668,103—that is to say, about 2 per cent. less than 
during the corresponding part of 1867, and about 10 
per cent. less than in 1866. These figures are not cheering, 
but it is to be feared that we shall be obliged to face 
worse. The prosperity of the country does not yet show 
signs of recovery, and, though there is no ground whatever for 
supposing that it will not in time recover its former height, it 
is not improbable that we may have to wait some time before 
we shall again be in a position to renew the old note of national 
vaunting. Just now we are suffering from the effects of sins 
previously committed, and may be said to be mourning in the 
eyes of the world in a decent suit of sackcloth and ashes. 

One rather ill-natured comfort we may derive from the fact 
that other nations are in pretty much the same case. In 
France, at the present moment, the details of the budget are 
exciting considerable opposition on the part of Liberal members 
of the Corps Législatif. For many years there has been an 
annual deficit of more than ten millions sterling, together with 
an enormous addition to the permanent public debt. At the 
same time commerce is decreasing, and a feeling of uneasiness is 
widely diffused. All thisgivesconsiderable powertothe Opposition, 
and the Government has thought it advisable to promise that the 
municipal budget of the city of Paris shall henceforth be 
submitted to the Chamber, which hitherto has had no control 
over M. Haussmann. The financial position of Austria, Italy, 
and Spain is as little satisfactory, and Europe seems to be 
approaching a crisis in which she will be compelled to think 
over past errors, and to resolve on new principles of action. 
Ruinous expenditure on armaments, general distrust, and a 
vulgar eagerness to get rich, are at the bottom of the financial 
embarrassments of States and peoples; and only by living 
more in accordance with reason and good feeling shall we 
escape in the future the difficulties by which we are now 


perplexed. 








LONDON THIEVES. 


HE increase of street robberies and the openness with 
which they are committed—the fact, moreover, that the 

men who commit them have been repeatedly convicted for 
previous offences and are well known to the police as living upon 
plunder, are matters of such notoriety that it would almost seem 
as if we had come to look upon them as inevitable accompani- 
ments of civilized lifs—things that have been, and must be, 
-and will be. But latterly they have developed in a manner 
which raises the question whether we or the criminal classes 
are to have the upper hand in London. About a year ago a 
militia regiment marching through London was attended by 
a mob of roughs, who seized on any respectable persons whom 
they met, and robbed them with impunity. Scores of watches 
were bagged in the day’s sport, and policemen looked on, unable 
to render any assistance against the mass of brute force which 
held possession of the line of march. The London thieves learnt 
@ lesson that day which they have for some time been putting 
in force, namely, that union is strength in their field of industry 
as well as in every other. And now theart of street robbery, 
as conducted on the newest improved principles, is so effective 
that the thief no longer needs to lie in wait for his prey in 
lonely places, and by night. A crowded thoroughfare is as 
favourable as the quietest by-street, and daylight adds very little 
to the peril of the undertaking. It was only on Wednesday 
that Mr. Tyrwhitt, the magistrate at Marlborough-street, said 
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| that street outrages and robberies had become so numerous of 


late that it was time measures were taken to check the evil. 
Persons, he said, might have a chance against a single assail- 
ant, but when thieves went aboutin gangs, in the way described 
by the police, the public must expect to be robbed, unless the 
police were able to come in time to their assistance. On the 
same day the chairman of the Surrey Sessions, in charging 
the grand jury, spoke of the increase of street robberies. A 
lady could not, he said, pass the greatest thoroughfare in the 
district with property exposed about her without being insulted’ 
and robbed. There is not a day that the police reports do not 
contain one or more cases of the kind, and it is seldom that 
more than one of a gang is captured. The thief is covered by 
his associates; if he falls foul of an awkward customer, they 
come to his aid; if he is pursued, they mob the pursuer until 
their confederate has got off. Success is certain, and resistance 
vain. The criminal classes have brought their trade to such 
perfection that, while their own risk is diminished, their victims 
are deprived of the slightest chance in the conflict. It may 
happen by great good fortune that one of the gang may 
be brought to justice; but this is less probable now than when 
crimewas in the infancy from which it has recently emerged. And 
what is more alarming still, is the fact that the gang system is 
capable of indefinite development. There is no reason why a 
dozen gangs should not agree to concentrate in some particular 
quarter of this metropolis on some given day, and make a 
progress through the streets as the roughs did who followed the 
militia regiment, robbing all who came in theirway. It could 
easily be done. If after a time the police made their appearance, 
the thieves could follow the example of the Belfast Orangemen 
—disperse, and reassemble at some other point. But for at 
least an hour any quarter of London would be absolutely at 
their mercy, before it would be possible to bring together a 
sufficient body of policemen to rout them. 

It is not necessary, however, that we should anticipate a worse 
state of things than that which actually exists in order to make 
out a case for reform. The facts which are occurring every day are 
enough, and more than enough, to justify interference. Things 
may be worse, but they are already so bad that they are 
intolerable. It comes to this, in fact, that notwithstanding the 
police, and notwithstanding the lighting of the metropolis with 
gas, a gentleman passing through the streets has as little 
security for the property he carries about his person, as a 
traveller had upon Blackheath fifty years ago, when a high- 
wayman rode up to his carriage and presented a pistol at the 
window. Some remedy there must be for this state of things. 
If the Legislature will not provide it, men will provide it for 
themselves; and what might be done safely in one case wil! be 
done mischievously in the other. It is much to be dreaded 
when the State drives its subjects to take the law into their 
own hands. But is it reasonable to suppose that people will 
be content to live in a community infested by some of the most 
abandoned scoundrels in creation, unprotected by the State, 
without providing protection for themselves? When, some 
winters ago, the criminal classes of London adopted the 
clumsy process of “ garotting” as a method of robbery, 
some one proposed that people who were obliged to 
be out at night should carry revolvers. The suggestion 
was reprobated as an attempt to Americanize the good 
old English institution of defence by the strong arm and 
the stout stick. But all arms are not strong, and to a weak 
one a stout stick would be rather a drawback than a help. 
Now, however, the strongest arm wielding the stoutest stick 
has but a poor chance of success. If matters are to be left as 
they are, if the criminal classes are to be allowed to organize 
their forces, and operate in gangs, there will really be no alter- 
native but to take to the revolver. It is true it may in the 
end make matters rather worse than better. The criminal 
classes will carry revolvers too, and be much less scrupulous 
in the use of them. But respectability will not willingly sur- 
render itself a helpless victim into the hands of crime. And 
why should it? We are as unwilling as any one to trench 
upon the personal liberty of the subject, but there is a limit 
to the application of good principles. If they are applied 
beyond that limit they do mischief. It is now eighteen years 
since Mr. M. D. Hill, in a charge to the grand jury of Bir- 
mingham, proposed, in regard to criminals who had already 
been convicted, “that when, by the evidence of two or more 
credible witnesses, a jury has been satisfied that there is good 
ground for believing, and that the witnesses do actually believe, 
that the accused party is addicted to robbery or theft, so 
as to deserve the appellation of robber or thief, he shall be 
called upon, in defence, to prove himself in possession of means 
of subsistence, lawfully obtained, either from his property, his 
labour, the assistance of his friends, or from some other honest 
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source.” On the failure of such proof, Mr. Hill proposed that 
he should “ be adjudged a reputed thief, and put under high 
recognisances to be of good conduct for some limited period ;” 
or, in default of responsible bail, should suffer imprisonment 
for the same term. Whether this proposal was a good one or 
not, it was based upon the necessity for some proposal, which 
arose out of the fact that we have amongst us a criminal class, 
consisting of men who pursue crime as a vocation, just as the 
carpenter, the tailor, the shoemaker pursue their vocations. 
The men are known to the police, who also know the quarters 
of the town which they inhabit. There are whole streets 
which have no other inhabitants. As the policeman lounges 
along his beat, members of the fraternity pass him, of 
whose object he is perfectly certain. In Tottenham-court-road, 
the other day, two constables watched five young lads whom 
they knew to be either convicted thieves or the associates of 
thieves, but on whom they dared not lay hands until they 
caught them in the act of picking pockets. So it is with the 
adult members of the fraternity. The police know that they 
live by robbery ; but such is our insane horror of trenching on 
the personal liberty of the subject, that, although these men 
are as well known to the police to be living by crime as the 
tradesmen in our streets are known to be living by trade, they 
cannot be interfered with except when, by an elaborate legal 
process, some particular act of theft has been brought home 
to them. 

Mr. Hill calls this “ inhuman lenity.” “ On the one hand,” 
he says, “ it takes no thought for the sufferings of the innocent 
objects of attack; and, on the other, it continues the unhappy 
criminal in a course of crime, condemning him to a life of 
misery, and a hereafter of which I shall say nothing.” We 
admit the justice and humaneness of this argument. But one 
thing at a time. Our first business is to protect ourselves. Is 
it not a shame and disgrace to us that we are actually fostering 
a criminal population amongst us, and, by so doing, condemning 
them to remain criminal. We have spent probably six millions 
sterling in rescuing two or three score captives from a half- 
civilized African king. But we shrink from the task of rescuing 
London from its thieves. There is a principle involved—the 
personal liberty of the subject; and then there is the question 
of expense. Why is it that discharged convicts find it so diffi- 
cult, when they make the attempt, to obtain honest employ- 
ment? Itis partly—by no means wholly—because there are 
always criminal associates for them to fall back upon. That 
temptation, strengthened by old habits, and by the suspicion or 
reproach of new and honest companions, is believed to be so 
powerful that, sooner or later, they must succumb to it. If we 
are earnest in our wish to reform the criminal classes, our first 
endeavour should be to strike at the most assailable sort of 
crime—the influence of criminal associates. But when we 
come to regard the question from the point of view from which 
honest people, who are not philanthropists, regard it, the argu- 
ment for some system of surveillance of notoriously bad cha- 
racters becomes irresistible. At present we bar the door only 
when the steed has been stolen. We know perfectly who the 
parties are who are bent on stealing it. But with an abso- 
lute certainty on out minds that they are thieves, we refrain 
from meddling with them till they have gone what we well 
knew they were going to do. 








HENLEY-ON-THAMES REGATTA. 


IMES have changed since “ Palinurus” deemed it the highest 
compliment that he could pay to an amateur eight to 

say that they “rowed like watermen,” and that when such 
perfection was attained the mentor’s duties were a sinecure. 
Either watermen have wofully deteriorated, which their times 
and paces over the Putney course hardly warrant, or amateurs 
have rapidly risen to equal or even surpass them in standard, 
which to those who have watched the scale of progress appears 
the more probable solution. In sculling, an art which requires 
more practice than amateurs in their ephemeral state—between 
school emancipation and professional retirement—can usually 
devote; watermen still hold, it is believed, the palm; but the 
best of amateurs would come close upon the heels of even the 
one or two champions of the day, and the rest of watermen 
would be far behind them. As to rowing, there is now no 
doubt that, were a “ gentlemen v. professionals” eight-oared race 
organized, the gentlemen would Have miles the best of it. And yet, 
though the late Henley regatta showed a quantity of rowing that 
has never been surpassed, and though the best performers in each 
class of boat were as good as could be desired to represent the 
average of the year, there was also as bad an exhibition in 
many points of disorganized rowing as the greatest croaker could 





have anticipated. The London Rowing Club eight, who won 
the Grand Challenge, were, on the average, good men, rowing 
to a good stroke, in good style, well togethér, the result of 
weeks and weeks of coaching and practice; they got.well hold 
of the first part of the stroke, to which too often few amateurs 
(except Oxonians, with whom to “catch the beginning” is a 
watchword) pay sufficient heed, and they moreover rowed it 
well out and home at the end, an item which, though com- 
paratively unimportant to put on pace, is of great value in 
preserving it, and sustaining the “ travel” of the boat, and yet 
is too often overlooked and slurred by those who lay stress 
upon a grip of the beginning. Their four rowed in much the 
same style, and won as easily the Stewards’ Cup; and Stont, their 
principal sculler, who won the Diamond Sculls, had a great 
turn of speed, though his style, with so much arm-work, leaves 
the question of his lasting over a distance an open point until 
he has been fairly tested in the Wingfield Sculls for the 
amateur championsuip. 

Before this eight, four, and sculler other amateurs had to 
lower their colours, and it may be well to analyze the reasons 
why. The two Cambridge crews that rowed, Black Prince and 
Granta, were beaten in all heats for which they started, though 
in some cases they made a gallant and close fight up to the 
last. None can deny but that the present state of the Cam, 
though not inadequate for punting, and a very suitable place 
of penal servitude for those who patronize the mongrel and 
unhealthy sport (?) of canoeing, is by no means conducive to 
the study of the true art of “ light boat rowing.” The victories 
of former years were gained before the keelless boat came in, 
when the resistance of shallow and narrow water had less propor- 
tionate effect upon “ tubs” such as were then rowed in. And 
more, the state of the river, since the abolition of the cesspool 
system and the assumption by wiseacres that rivers, as the 
natural watercourses for surface water, were also the proper 
_receptacles for every abomination and refuse which municipal 
authorities were too lazy to dispose of elsewhere, has gradually 
become worse and worse, and the natural channel is silted with 
slime, till the more correct definition of rowing upon the Cam 
would be “ navigation of the public sewer from Cambridge to 
Chesterton.” Not all the defects of form and style can be 
traced to this drawback, but continuous defeat and contests at 
odds go far to disorganize clubs, and increase their difficulties. 
Now that a public meeting has taken in hand the navigation 
of the Cam, and its improvement, we may reasonably hope 
that, with deeper and wider waters, we may next year witness 
visible improvement in Cantab rowing. 

The Kingston eight was, on paper, the finest crew at Henley 
—they had five oft-victorious O.U.B.C. oarsmen in the boat, 
and the others were men all known to fame—yet they were 
short of work and short of practice, their strength was wasted 
by want of time and uniformity of style, nor had they ever 
rowed over the course at real racing pace. University College 
were the only eight of any importance from Oxford, and even 
they were infinitely below the usual standard of Oxford college 
eights, which seem this year to have been all inferior, without 
any being obviously bad, as if the rowing strength of the 
university were too evenly divided among the colleges for any 
one club to surpass or fall much below mediocrity. With 
University, however, the fault was more one of evil organization 
than anything else; the crew contained three well-known 
University oars, and the rest all fair men; but by some 
judicial folly the men were placed in their wrong seats, and the 
stroke selected that was least able to do justice to the men behind 
him. Be it as it may, a crew composed of seven ex-Etonians, 
who had all rowed well more or less as schoolboys, as crews 
perhaps as good as the Eton eight of the current year, were 
ignominiously beaten by their younger schoolfellows, the present 
Eton eight, who won their trial heat for the Grand Challenge, 
and made a fair race with London for the finish, and finally 
won the “ Ladies’” Plate for schools and college crews. Right 
well they rowed, and yet perhaps a year or two hence many 
of them may share a similar fate from the hands of future 
Eton crews. The real secret is that there is only one Rev. E. 
Ward in the world; to him and his “coaching” are Eton 
victories due, and till he retires, or a rival can be found, other 
clubs must be content to surrender to Eton an advantage to 
which, as boys contending against men, they are in all fairness 
entitled. 

Among the sensations of the regatta was the Brasenose 
College four, entered to contend for the Stewards’ Cup. They, 
on a principle similar to that in which pair-oars, years ago, 
discarded the use of a coxswain as an incumbrance to all but 
the clumsiest, and somewhat in the fashion of a Canadian four 
at the late International Regatta, practised and came to Henley 





without a steerer, trusting to make up by skill and waterman- 
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ship for any disadvantage of steering, and to gain by the freedom 
from the dead weight of the coxswain, which, though in other 
clubs it can be reduced to four stone or thereabouts by using a 
feather-weight boy, comes heavily upon university crews, who 
cannot elect boys into their clubs, and are compelled by rule to 
carry one of their own club if at all. 

So far as the rules stood, the Brasenose were clearly entitled 
to start; but after they had entered and sent their boats to 
Henley, the stewards, fearing that the innovation might 
frighten other crews who did not follow their example from the 
field, and so weaken the regatta programme, issued a new rule, 
compelling coxswains to be adopted in all eights and fours. 
To this rule Brasenose only nominally complied, for their boat, 
built to carry only four men, would have probably sunk had 
they attempted to row any distance with an extra man on 
board. They started with a nominal coxswain, who soon 
jumped out and swam to shore, leaving his college, who had 
lost ground while getting rid of him, speedily to go to the front 
and win very easily by many lengths. 
tion, however, of a satisfactory trial of their new system against 


Do we not all know that sea-bathing is good? Must not what 
is good for everybody be good for the particular one? 
And if a child has been so badly trained as to have opinions 
and perversities of his own, what better way of silencing his 
tongue than by thrusting his head under water? The un- 
imaginable tyranny of tradition is invoked to plunge the 
wretched being, choking and struggling, into an element which 
he fears and hates ; consciousness is for the moment lost in the 
wild efforts of nature to avoid asphyxia; the panting, gasping, 
terrified, and shrieking victim is leged to the surface, and 
gazes fora moment on the sky and the dry land, only to be 
thrust down again into those horrible green deeps, while the 
waters of death seem to ring and surge in the ears. The 





Beyond the satisfac- | 


other boats, the Brasenose gained nothing, as they themselves | 


and every one else premised, for on appeal their winning number 
was taken down and that of the second boat substituted. 


Before next year some legislation must be enacted to regulate | 


the weight of coxswains, if used at all as a necessity, or else to 
leave their adoption as a mere privilege to those who cannot 
dispense with them. Literally, as the rules stood at the date 


of entry, after which date there is supposed to be faith kept | 
between competitors and committees, Brasenose were not com- | 


pelled to carry any steerer, the only qualification for the boat | 


being that it should have “four oars;” but there is no doubt 
that as they rowed they had, though by far the lightest and 
slightest crew in the race, an infinite advantage over all others 
- who carried dead weight in the stern. Their course was as 
. straight as that of any of the other fours, and, now that the | 
novelty has been tried and proved, no doubt all other crews | 
-will follow their example. 
The Brasenose pair had easy work to win the Silver Goblets, © 
‘but they had so little to beat that they could hardly have lost. 
‘Kingston won the “ Wyfold” Cup, for second fours, distinct , 
ew officio from those contending for the “ Steward,” for the sixth 
time running; and a new cup called the “ Thames,” confined to 
junior crews, and discreditable to Henley as introducing second- 
‘class rowing in what has ever before been only a first-class 
regatta, was won by a second-class Oxford crew, half-way up 
- the list of college eights on the river—Pembroke College. 
The times of the races were on the whole fast, especially final 
‘ heats. London won the eights in 7m. 23}s., by a Benson’s 
chronograph. The fastest nominal eight-oared time in a 
race at Henley was made in 1863, by University College, 
7m. 23s., over a course fifty yards shorter than the usual one. 
Kingston, in 1865, won the same race, only half extended, in 
7m. 24s. The unsteered four did, as might be expected, the 
quickest time on record, 7m. 55s. Till then the best time was 
made by Third Trinity, in 1865, 8m. 12s. The London four, 
carrying a coxswain, won their heat easily in 8m. 23s. The 
pairs had a mere paddle, so their time, 9m., is no criterion. 
The sculls were rowed fast, in 9m. 6s., on smooth water. 
E. Michell, in 1865, did the quickest time on record, 9m. 5s., with 
a breeze behind him. Racing times, depending upon the mercy 
of wind and stream, are of less use as a criterion than practice, 
where opportunities can be seized for fine weather. Eton rowed 
-the Ladies’ Plate in 7m. 29s.—very good time, considering that 
they had rowed a losing race early in the day. Accepting, 
quantum valeat, the variable test of “time ” over the regatta 
course, the rowing of 1868 will bear comparison with the test 
of former years, 
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BATHING. 


the many tortures which render childhood the most 
terrible and detestable period of a man’s life, compulsory 


0’ 


bathing must be ranked chief. They have reason to rejoice , 


whose good fortune it was to escape this ordeal, which the 
crotchet of some physician, or the mistaken anxiety of some 
mother, generally manages to inflict upon the children of men. 
To be under the government of tyrannical servants, to be forced 
to take food which the stomach loathes, because such and such 
dishes have been “ recommended ” by the doctor, or to be bullied 
at school, is as nothing compared with the keen and entirely 
gratuitous suffering inflicted upon those unhappy children who 
are sentenced to be ducked in the sea against their will. Addle- 
headed physicians and illogical maid-servants do not recognise 
the value of the natural protest recorded against this inhu- 
manity in the very unwillingness of the boy or girl to be dipped! 





grown-up man, were the same keenness of torture daily inflicted 
on him, would immediately say to himself—* Is life worth having 
on these terms? No. Then I will put a bullet into my brain, 
and be done with it.” But the victim of compulsory bathing 
has not even reached the stage of firing a small cannon tied 
upon a bit of stick. There is no relief for him. If he com- 
plains to his mother, she replies that bathing is good for 
him, and he must therefore continue to be ducked; if he 
tries to run away when the time for bathing has arrived, he is 
caught and whipped; there is nothing for him but to be 
dragged down to the shore, moaning an inarticulate remon- 
strance, to be dipped while he shrieks and struggles—to return 
home, glad that it is all over, but having the torture of the 
following day weighing heavily upon him. When moralists, 
and clergymen, and poets, write, and talk, and sing idiotic 
nonsense about the peaceful and happy days of childhood, they 
forget castor-oil, lost knives, tyrannical beatings, and the 
thousand ills and miseries much more keenly felt than it is 
possible for manhood to feel its ills and miseries. And, above 
all, they forget compulsory bathing; thinking of which, one is 
almost forced to regret that childhood, as well as manhood, has 
not the alternative of deliberate suicide. 

But the compulsion of tradition, in the matter of bathing, does 


_ not always cease with childhood. True, people, having some 
slight regard for the effect of the human knuckles on the human 


nose, do not attempt to plunge a man into the sea against his 
will; but the man himself has his sensations and reason over- 
mastered by the galling force of hereditary sentiment and 
belief. Of the innumerable persons who bathe regularly, it may 
be safely said that a large proportion do so in direct defiance of 
those warnings which nature gives to him who interferes with 
her proper action. They hear on every hand of the immense 


| advantages of bathing; they know that cleanliness is next to 


godliness ; they are told that among savages, those tribes which 
live on the coast and are constantly in the water are the 
healthiest (though this is in direct contradiction of fact); and 
80, quite irrespective of the immediate results it may have upon 
them, they persist in plunging themselves into the cold sea, and 
walking home through the hot sunlight with wet hair and 
unsteady legs. What follows? ‘The victim of false reasoning 
enters the house and sits down, his face becoming of a dull sea- 
green; lassitude overtakes him, and he throws himself upon a 
couch, where he half-dozes for an hour or so; he rises with a 
giddy head, a squeamish stomach, and an irritable temper. 
“ Sea-bathing is ~ capital thing, sir,” he will tell you, senten- 
tiously; “a capital thing, but it must be persevered in. At 
first, its effects may not be very pleasant; but in time it comes 


to be most enjoyable, and the benefit of it is simply incalculable. 


You become as strong as a sea-horse, sir; as strong as a sea- 
horse.” It is impossible to say whether you do or do not 
become as strong as a sea-horse, until the strength of the sea- 
horse is discovered and stated; but it may safely be asserted 
that the benefits of sea-bathing, if they consist in giving 
you a green face and depriving you of any appetite for 
dinner, are not, on the whole, to be coveted. Of course, no 
one will deny that sea-bathing is of great advantage to those 
whose constitutions are of a kind to withstand its other effects. 
It may even be said that the majority of persons in good 
health, with a sufficiently strong circulation, are benefited by 
sea-bathing. But the reader’s circle of acquaintance must be 
limited if it does not include at least one or two men and 
women who persistently, from year to year, go down to the 
sea-coast, and there, in defiance of those sensations which are 
an accurate index to the effects of any particular exercise upon 
the system, go daily into the salt water, whether they like it 
or not. They sacrifice themselves to their indiscriminate appli- 
cation of an otherwise excellent theory. Not content with that, 
they are invariably eager to proselytize. While they still shiver 
from the effects of their dip, while their fingers are still cold 
and blue, and their cheeks sea-green, they will break forth into 
rhapsodies over the enjoyment of the morning bath in the sea. 





Pn those vivid, almost poetic, descriptions, they forget the 
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cramped toes, the giddy head, the choking, rapid pulsation they 
have just encountered; one would take them to be so many 
Leanders, with the endurance of a Barclay, and the language 
of & Michelet. Nor are the moral effects of sea-bathing, as 
seen in most people, to be admired. The man who comes in to 
breakfast after having walked half a dozen miles round the 
shore and taken his bath in some half-sheltered bay, is sure to 
exhibit an unbearable amount of self-conscious virtue. He 
talks as though his plunge into cold water had given him some 
divine right to settle, according to his own fashion, every ques- 
tion which may arise in morals, politics, or religion. Worst of 
all, he exhibits compassion. He is, after all, nothing but an 
westhetic Philistine. His stupid prejudices become idealized 
into a series of infallible maxims; he does not seek to back his 
argument with fists, but with the moral influence derivable 
from a thin incrustétion of saline matter over his skin. The 
physical effects of sea-bathing, good and bad, the community 
at large might bear; the moral results of it are insufferable. 

As to inland bathing, it must be confessed that this is a 
luxury which ought to be put further within the reach of at 
least those who live along the banks of rivers. We have not 
in England, so far as we know, any of those floating bathing- 
establishments in use on the rivers of other countries. Among 
us if a man wishes to avoid the cramped convenience and the 
occasional awkwardness of his own bath-room, he is forced to 
go skulking along the banks of the nearest river at an early 
hour of the morning, to find a pool or creek where he may 
jump in without shocking the eyes of all sorts of people and 
being written about to the Times. He is haunted by the dread 
of discovering a couple of elderly maiden ladies on the horizon, 
of having his clothes stolen, and of a hundred other scarcely 
defined contingencies. In any case, a bath in the river is 
impossible at the very time when one, especially in summer, 
most wishes to bathe—that is to say, in the heat of the fore- 
noon. If you are on the banks of the Rhine, or the Seine, or 
the Moldau, you can step down to one of the floating bathing- 
houses, pay a few pence, and plunge at once into the cool 
river, without danger of being seen by any one. Whether 
there would be much inducement for people to frequent such 
institutions, if they were placed on the Thames in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kew, or Richmond, or Twickenham, we cannot 
say; but we believe the river is supposed to be much dirtier 
around those places than it really is. As a matter of fact, men 
do bathe in the Thames at these points when they have the 
chance; and, were there bathing-houses erected, they would 
obviate the necessity of the bather’s wading into mud, and 
also of occasionally annoying the residents in the neighbour- 
hood. It is desirable, also, that at the larger watering-places, 
public bathing-houses should be erected and offered at a cheap 
rate,so that the prohibitious regulations with regard to bathing 
in the vicinity of houses might be increased and enforced with 
somewhat more justice. Many people have a positive mania 
for bathing; and there is no reason why they should not be 
permitted to enjoy themselves in that way, within proper 
bounds. 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tHe Sivent Memser. 


HE House of Lords is the most magnificent hall of debate 

in the world, and it never wore a more brilliant aspect 

than during the three nights of debate on Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish Church Bill. As the debate went on it was seen that 
one of the estates of the realm was upon its trial as well as 
the Irish Church Establishment; and, on Monday, the scene 
reached its climax of interest and excitement. The Prince of 
Wales was accompanied by his brother, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
whose physique has developed into greater strength and man- 
liness during his Australian voyage, and whose features, 
bronzed by the sun and sea-air, retain no trace of the pain 
and lassitude of his bullet-wound. The two Princes sat on 
either side of their uncle, the Commander-in-Chief, whose fine, 
portly personal presence and cheerful affability always make 
him welcome in the Upper House. The three Royal Princes 
occupied the first cross bench below the table, and the sailor 


] 


| the scene with intelligent and unabated interest. 
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perfectly, and listened to the speeches and looked down upon 
In the centre 
of the House, on the Opposition side, were the Princess Louisa 
and the most popular daughter of the Royal house, the Princess 
of Teck, overflowing with goodness, grace, and bonhomie. 

The Peeresses’ Gallery has never been so fully occupied as 
during these debates, and certainly never before presented so 
dazzling an appearance. The light and tasteful morning 
toilettes of summer looked pretty enough by daylight. After 
the Bishop of Oxford’s speech, the bishops went to dinner en 
masse, and the ladies and most of the Peers followed their 
example. As the night wore on, and when the brilliant rings 
of flame which burst from the pendants of the roof, and the 
multitudinous wax lights of the grand candelabra near the 
throne illuminated the gorgeous chamber with a flood of light, 
many of the ladies came back in full evening costume. Their 
rich robes of amber, blue, and pink satin, white and scarlet 
opera cloaks, diamond ornaments, and the deep crimson roses 
in their hair, gave new colour and splendour to the scene. The 
Ladies’ Gallery, which runs round three sides of the House, is, 
for the greater portion, an open, gilded, single-seated gallery, 
which allows the whole of the figure and robe to be seen, as in 
a full-length picture. It is needless to say that Lord Redes- 
dale looked upon the gay spectacle with ill-concealed dislike. 
A few years ago the bachelor peer, who spoke with a sort of 
official authority as Chairman of Committees and Deputy- 
Speaker, protested one night against the admission of so many 
ladies, declaring that they “made the House look like a 
casino.” To-night they claimed their rights, and defied his 
authority, while he limped about the floor from a sharp attack 
of gout. Considerably more than a hundred ladies occupied 
these prominent benches, while others, who were unable to. 
obtain seats, stood at the open doors admitting to the various. 
compartments of their gallery. 

The Episcopal bench is always a striking feature of a. 
crowded House, because the Bishops spread themselves out 
over at least four benches, and their snowy lawn and cambric 
seem to throw a reflected light upon the other portions of the 
House. The front Episcopal bench was occupied by the Arch-. 
bishops of Canterbury, York, and Armagh, and by the Bishops 
of London and Oxford. The latter, wearing the blue riband 
and badge of the Garter of which he is Chancellor. The 
Bishop of Winchester, who, in right of precedence, and as 
Prelate of the Order of the Garter, claims a seat on the front 
bench, is still absent from indisposition. The three Archbishops. 
spoke with great vigour and warmth during the debate. So 
did the Bishop of London. As for the Bishop of Oxford, his 
speech was in many respects the best delivered during the 
debate, having in largest measure the qualities of warmth, 
fervour, readiness, and spontaneity, if not, indeed, of wit and 
humour. Opponents, no doubt, thought the rhetoric somewhat 
turgid, and the solemn passages a little over-acted and over- 
done. But no one made the Peers and Peeresses laugh more 
heartily than the Bishop. Among his unepiscopal functions, 
he possesses a rare talent for mimicry, and in quoting 
Lord Granville, he imitated his ingenuous and coaxing tones 
so exactly that even the noble earl joined in the laughter. His 
story of the Quaker and the window was another contribution 
to the merriment of the House, but the unction with which he 
related the sardonic Dean of St. Patrick’s theory about the Irish 
bishops was irresistible. The Bishop did not read the quota- 
tion, but gave it from memory—how that in Dean Swift’s time 
the English Minister used to select the best possible man for an 
Irish bishop. Unhappily for poor Ireland, the holy man, after 


| his consecration, always set out in his chariot to travel down 


Se ee 


Prince, not being as yet fully “ posted up” in home politics | 


frequently turned to the Duke of Cambridge for information. | 


Prince Christian, who is said to be studying English politics, 
at the Queen’s request, in order that he may perform some of 
the politico-personal functions discharged by the Prince Consort, 
attended the debates each night; and on the night of the 
division Prince Louis of Hesse and Prince Teck took their seats 
with him in the compartment of the Ladies’ Gallery reserved 
for diplomatists.. The three German Princes speak English 


to the west coast. But as, by the laws of geography, he had 
to pass over Hounslow Heath, the highwaymen beset his cattle, 
murdered his servants, and pitched the Bishop into a ditch. 
“The captain of the highwaymen (added the caustic Dean) 
then puts on his small-clothes, and goes over to Ireland, where 
he acts as bishop in his stead.” It is true that the wit was 
the Dean’s and not the Bishop’s, but the loud and prolonged 
laughter was due in great part to the felicitous way in which 
the Bishop gave the apologue. The Conservative peers may 
have preferred the speech of Lord Derby, or Lord Salisbury, 
or the Lord Chancellor, but the favourite orator of the Peeresses’ 
Gallery was certainly the Bishop of Oxford. 

One characteristic feature of the House of Lords is the 
crowd of privileged persons which, on great debates, assembles 
behind the woolsack and takes possession of the steps of the 
throne. The eldest sons of Peers, Cabinet Ministers, ex- 
Ministers, and all the members of the Privy Council have the 
right to stand within this privileged inclosure. A few Peers 
stood on the outer edge of the brass railing, within arm’s 
length of the Bishop of Oxford, while he was speaking, so that 
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the right rev, prelate seemed to be supplicating, adjuring, at 
times almost menacing, the House, with a crowd behind him 
urging him on, and manifesting their sympathy and approval 
in a manner which is not permitted to strangers in the Lower 
House. This crowd of Peers’ sons, &c., often forgets that it is 
not a part of the House. It is swayed by feeling and emotion, 
laughs heartily when it is tickled, murmurs when it is dis- 
pleased, and acts and reacts upon the orator, like a sympathetic 
crowd in a court of justice when counsel are addressing a jury. 
Among the distinguished throng were seen from time to time 
during the debates the Roman Catholic Archbishop of West- 
minster, Vice-Chancellor Malins, Sir Robert Phillimore, Dean 
Stanley, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Hardy, and almost all 
the oceupants of the Treasury and front Opposition bench, 
with the exception of the author of the Suspensory Bill. 

Such members of the House of Commons as have not the 
entrée to the space behind the throne struggled for standing- 
room at the bar, and fought for places in the little bits of 
gallery which form the continuation of the Ladies’ Gallery. 
Here Lord Amberley and Lord Raynald Leveson-Gower listened 
to the speech of the Duke of Argyll, and here, later in the night, 
Sir Colman O’Loghlen, and other Irish members witnessed 
the division. The Strangers’ Gallery was crowded to excess. 
Happy was the beneficed country clergyman (and there were 
many present) who was able to sqeeze himself in, and to 
witness this “ battle of giants.” 

The Lord-Chancellor wound up the debate in a speech of 
two hours and three-quarters’ duration. Demosthenes himself 
could hardly hold an assembly like the English House of 
Lords entranced for so long an interval, extending from nearly 
an hour before midnight to one or two of the small hours of 
the morning. Many passages were legal, technical, and un- 
worthy of consideration in dealing with so great a measure. 
Homer nodded a good many times during the delivery, but, 
upon the whole, every one was satisfied that he had listened 
to a great speech, distinguished for clearness, logical acumen, 
and persuasive rhetoric, although it must have appeared to 
half the noble and learned lord’s audience to be deficient in 
the higher qualities of statesmanship and foresight. When he 
sat down cheers broke out from the Liberal as well as the Con- 
servative benches. By the latter they were again and again 
renewed. Many members of the House of Commons below the 
bar and in the gallery joined in the plaudits, and swelled the 
Lord Chancellor’s oratorical triumph. As for the strangers in 
the gallery, whose ecclesiastical sympathies greatly prepon- 
derated, they clapped their hands, stamped their feet, and 
brought their sticks and umbrellas into vigorous contact with 
the floor, for some time after the orator resumed his seat. 

When the division was called, the excitement increased. The 
Lord Chancellor, in his confusion, was about to put the ques- 
tion before the bar was cleared, but stopped suddenly to allow 
of this indispensable preliminary. When the members of the 
Lower House had been turned into the entrance-lobby (we 
serve their lordships just as rudely when we divide), the Lord 
Chancellor again proceeded to put the question, but did not 
use the proper form of words. Lord Westbury, who was sitting 
near him, set him right, and then the Liberal ayes were told to 
go out on the right by the throne, and the Conservative noes 
to go out at the left by the bar. The Bishops rose, and to a 
man marched into the lobby against the Bill. Proxies 
are abolished by resolution of the Upper House, and as 
one stream passed up, and the other down, the House, 
its component elements were scrutinized. It was observed 
with great pleasure that the youthful Marquis of Lansdowne 
voted with the Ayes, as his venerated grandfather would have 
done, and there is therefore good reason to hope that this 
clatum et venerabile nomen has been won from the Grosvenor- 
Elcho cave to that cause of progress with which it has been 
for so many years identified. The new Lord Brougham and 
Vaux left France, it was said, on purpose to take his seat and 
vote in this division. That the Liberal Roman Catholic 
Peer; Lord Camoys, should go into the lobby for the 
Bil’ was not wonderful, but he was accompanied by a 
Conservative Roman Catholic Peer, the Earl of Denbigh. 
The statesmanlike Earl of Carnarvon had the courage to vote 
for the Bill. The Harl of Shaftesbury, if Lord Palmerston 
had lived, would assuredly have voted for the Bill, but his 
mentor being gone, he trimmed, hesitated, was undecided, 
and finally left the House without voting! The Ayes having 
re-entered the House by the bar, were there “told” by Lords 
Grey and Bessborough. Their duties were soon performed, for 
they had only 97 noses to count. At the other door on the left 
of the throne the triumphant majority slowly filtered through. 
In the Upper House the Lord Chancellor, unlike the Speaker 
of the Commons, always votes, and the four tellers coming up 

















| 


to him first, went through the form of asking him how he voted, 
and counting him with the Noes. Through this door came the 
Earl of Derby, accompanied by the Peers of his creation—Lord 
Lytton, Lord Colonsay, Lord Kesteven (Sir J. Trollope), Lord 
Ormathwaite (Sir J. Walsh), and Lord Fitzwalter (Sir B. 
Brydges). 

When Lord Colville of Culross and Lord Foley had told the 
Noes they came to the table and wrote the numbers down 
upon a piece of paper, which was given to Earl Grey. In the 
Commons the tellers proclaim the numbers, which are after- 
wards repeated by the Speaker, but in the Lords the numbers 
are handed to the Lord Chancellor (the paper being nimbly 
carried up the floor by Earl Grey) and proclaimed by him. 
There was cheering, of course, from the Ministerial benches, but 
no more to be compared to the ringing triumphant cheers of 
the Commons than the languid applause from the orchestra- 
stalls of the opera with the hearty manifestations of the 
amphitheatre. The Peeresses exhibited far more enthusiasm 
and delight than their lordships over the majority of 95. Their 
eyes sparkled with pleasure, they exchanged audible congratu- 
lations, and a few, when the numbers were announced, brought 
their, gloved hands into very sharp and rapid concussion, and 
tapped with their fans upon the brass-gilt railing of their gallery. 
All this was, of course, passed over in the excitement of the 
moment. The House immediately adjourned, and Peers and 
Peeresses slowly gaining the lobbies, found their way, some to the 
lordly equipages which began todash and whirl about Old Palace- 
yard, and others into New Palace-yard in search of cabs that 
were not to be found. The morning air was fresh and cool, 
after the heated atmosphere of the crowded chamber, and 
many gay groups of ladies moved about in the grey light of 
dawn, waiting for their equipages, and eagerly discussing the 
great and historical scene they had just witnessed. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





THE inexorable logic of figures is being applied to the Govern- 
ment of the potentate who invented the phrase, “ the inexorable 
logic of facts.” On Tuesday M. Magnin asserted that the 
government of France cost 3,000,000,000f. per annum, a sum 
excessively incommensurate with the production of the country. 
He charged the guilt of this to the majority in the Chamber, 
and he quoted from the work of the present Emperor a passage 
condemning by anticipation his own policy :—“ Let us, then, 
say to those who govern us, you are not men of peace, for you 
are not capable of conceiving and executing great tnings, which 
assure the tranquillity of the world; you have compromised the 
future of France by leaving her isolated in Europe, and in 
exhausting her with warlike preparations which have not war 
for their object.” M. Thiers followed up the somewhat mild 
attack of M. Magnin, with an attack which was not mild. He 
said:— The present financial management is unexampled, 
but the true cause is the policy that has been pursued. The 
budget is so deplorable simply because it contains the whole 
of your policy in Italy, Germany, Mexico, Paris, and at the 
elections. Indeed, the budget is nothing but a photograph of 
your policy, and therefore it could only be altered, not by the 
committee on the budget, but by a committee on the address 
replying to the speech from the Throne at the opening of each 
session, and telling the truth every year to the head of the 
State.” M. Thiers followed up this declaration by the pithy 
sentence :—“ Telling the truth may shake Governments, but 
withholding it destroys them.” 





At Worms, on the 24th ult., the monument to Luther was 
uncovered in the presence of the King of Prussia and the 
Prince Royal, the King of Wurtemberg, the Grand Dukes of 
Saxe-Weimar and Hesse, and Prince William of Baden. Queen 
Victoria sent the following telegram to the King of Prussia :— 
“ Pray express to the Committee for the erection of the Luther 
Memorial my most hearty congratulations upon the successful 
completion of their task, Protestant England cordially sym- 
pathizes upon an occasion which unites the Protestant princes 
and peoples of Germany.” The memorial is spoken of as a 
very superior work of art. 





Lorp S#arrespury has laid before the House of Lords a 
Bill to give “Statutable authority to the recommendations ” 
of the Ritual Commissioners. It prohibits the use of incense 
or lighted candles during divine service, unless candles are 
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wanted to give light; and it enacts that every minister, when | 


saying the public prayers in church, shall wear a surplice with 
sleeves, over which, if he thinks fit, he may wear a plain black 
silk scarf of such form and description as that now customarily 
worn; or, if he is a graduate of a university he may also wear 
upon his surplice, if he thinks fit, such hood as by the ordi- 
nances of his university is agreeable to his degree; or, if he 
is not a graduate, he may wear what is somewhat indefinitely 
defined as “some decent tippet of black,” instead of a hood. 
Non-compliance with the provisions of the Bill is to be punished 
with three months’ suspension, and the mode of proceeding is 
to be that advised in the last report of the Commissioners. Of 
course there is no hope of the Bill being carried in the present 
Parliament, but it will pave the way for legisiation. 





Tue following calculation, based upon reference to “ Dod’s 
Parliamentary Companion,” has been sent to one of the morn- 
ing papers :—The 97 peers who voted in favour of the Sus- 
pensory Bill present to 305 livings; while the 192 who voted 
against it present to 1,692. Of the 27 pairs, those in favour 
present to 66, and those against to 154 livings. The total 
number is as follows :—In favour, 124 peers, presenting to 371 
livings ; against, 219 peers, presenting to 1,846 livings: ma- 
jority, 95 peers, presenting to 1,475 livings. 





THe Orangemen of Ulster opened the month of July with 
a demonstration at Lisburn. The objects of the meeting, as 
announced beforehand, were—To petition the Queen ; to declare 
their resolve to support and defend the Protestant religion and 
institutions of the country; and to pronounce on the Party 
Processions Act. Between five and six thousand met in the 
Grain-market, and then went, “ though not in array,” to a field 
near the railway station. We presume that the intention of 
the meeting to pronounce on the Party Processions Act, was 
carried out in the flags displayed on the occasion, and in the 
Orange arch erected in the field, to which was added a repre- 
sentation of King William III. But the meeting was not 
satisfied with these demonstrations, nor even with Dr. Drew’s 
expression of gratitude to Mr. Disraeli for raising the “No 
Popery ’cry. Three constables in plain clothes, who had taken 
part in the prosecution of Mr. Johnson, of Ballykilbeg, having 
been recognised, the mob chased them out of the field, pelted 
them with stones, and obliged them to take refuge in the 
railway-station, where they were besieged until they were 
rescued by a body of sixty police under the command of a 
resident magistrate. This is probably the first prelude to a 
stormy July and August. 





WE have elsewhere referred to Mr. Disraeli’s acknowledg- 
ment, “ with his best thanks,” of an address from the “ Loyal 
Orange Institution of Ireland.” Enniskillen, G.M., forwarded 
the document, with a note of his own, concluding in a flourish 
of the good old resonant words, “‘ Truth, Constitution, and the 
Queen.” The address, amongst other things, opposes the repeal 
of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act; and the abolition of the 
Establishment is described as “ a crusade against the rights of 
property, which must terminate in total revolution.” The 
voices of the tailors in Tooley-street did not more faithfully 
represent the public opinion of England than the howl of the 
Orangemen the convictions of the Protestants of Ireland. 





THe Report of the Admiralty Committee on Greenwich 
Hospital has been published. Among the chief points we 
notice that it is recommended that admission to the hospital 
should be allowed to all seamen of good character who are 
discharged from the naval hospitals as no longer capable of 
service, in consequence of hurts received or diseases contracted 
in the service rendering them incapable of earning a livelihood, 
and requiring medical treatment, without reference to the pos- 
session of a pension or to length of service; that the number 
of inmates should be increased to 1,200; that men of the Royal 
Naval Reserve should be admitted on certain conditions; and 
that there should be a reduction both in the executive and 
medical staff. The school in connection with the hospital was 
one of the subjects upon which the Committee had to report, 
and it is now recommended that it should be placed altogether 
under the control of the principal; that boys be admitted a 
year earlier than at present; that the number of boys be in- 
creased from 800 to 1,000, and that they be divided into three 


schools; that their rations be increased, and other arrange- | 


ments made for their comfort ; and that consent to serve in the 
navy shall not be required till a boy is thirteen years of age. 





At last there is a hope that the Metropolitan fish-market 
will be removed from Billingsgate to the more central position 
of Farringdon-street, where there is a very fine market-place 
almost unused. Projects have been brought before the Corpora- 
tion designed to enlarge Billingsgate and facilitate access to it; 
but they are enormously costly, and would at best be only a 
makeshift. The time would come, before very long, when the 
question would again arise of finding a central market-place 
accessible to the railway system of the country. For though 
railways will not, perhaps, entirely supplant the water- 
carriage of fish, they have been for many years competing for 
this traffic with increasing success. Since 1848 the number of 
vessels and boats conveying fish to the market has been 
gradually decreasing, while the number of carts and vans so 
engaged, in connection with the railways, has been increasing. 
The decrease of the vessels has been from 10,422 in 1848 to 
3,733 in 1867; and the corresponding increase in the number 
of carts and vans has been from 7,649 in in the former year 
to 16,762 in the latter. There is no reason, however, why 
Billingsgate should cease to exist. London can surely support 
two fish-markets. 





A GenttemaN who is a Roman Catholic has just been. 
admitted to the Madras Bar, and from the Madras Times we 
learn with some surprise that this is a singular fact. Mr. 
Michael Gould, of the Inner Temple and King’s Inns, Dublin, 
the gentleman in question, made application to the Chief 
Justice of the High Court at Madras to be duly admitted and 
enrolled as an advocate, and our authority states “ that he is 
the first Roman Catholic so admitted within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant.” The usual form of declaration necessary to 
be subscribed there, is, it appears, an antiquated one, and 
contains, amdéng other things, an obligation to resist the Pope 
and his mandates, and against this Mr. Gould protested, and | 
his protest was conceded. We do not know how far such 
declarations obtain in connection with our colonial bar, but the 
sooner their practices assimilate to our owa the better. 





Tur Alexandra Park races seem to have gone off better 
than could have been expected, although, according to some of 
the reporters, the boast of excluding all improper persons was 
not realized. The betting man, with his stool and the ticket 
in his hat, mustered in force. Nor was that hideous feature of 
the race-course, the baiting of a “welsher,” wanted. Mr. 
James Greenwood, writing to the Star, gives an account of a 
scene he witnessed :— 


“ On Wednesday afternoon, just as the race for the Grand Priza.was 
decided, looking down from the gallery of the stand, I observed a 
sudden commotion amongst the perspiring, bawling, leather-lunged 
gentry who seek whom they may devour, in the betting-ring below, 
and presently there arose the magical cry of ‘Welsher!’ I have 
heard the sudden cry of ‘ Fire!’ raised in the night, and watched its 
thrilling, rousing effect on the sleeping population; but that was as 
nothing compared with it. Instantly, and as though moved by one 
deadly hate and thirst for vengeance, a rush was made towards a 
man in a black wide-awake cap and with the regular betting-man’s 
pouch slung at his side, and who was hurrying towards the gate of 
the inclosure. ‘ Welsher! welsher!’ cried the farionus mob of.,the 
ring, making at the poor wretch, and in an instant a dozen fists were 
directed at his head and face, and he was struck down. But he was 
a biggish man and strong, and he was quickly on his legs, to be again 
struck down and kicked and stamped on. He was up again, however, 
without his hat, and with his face a hideous patch of crimson, and 
hustled towards the gate, planging like a madman to escape the fury 
of his pursuers. But the policemen blocked the way, and they be 
him again, and some punched at his face, while others tore off hi 
clothes. One ruffian—I cannot otherwise describe him—plucked at 
the poor devil’s shirt at the breast, and tore away a tattered handful 
of it, which he flang over to the great yelling crowd now assembled 
without the rails; another tore-away his coat-sleeves and tossed them 
aloft, and in the same way he lost his waistcoat and one of his boots. 
It seemed as though, if they detained him another moment, the man 
must be murdered, and so the policemen made way for him to 
escape.” 

The sufferings of the unfortunate creature were not yet over. 
He was knocked down again when he got outside the barrier, 
and tumbled over by a betting man with a stool. He’ finally 
ran into an empty cab, where a mounted policeman kept guard 


over him. 





“ Arcus,” the sporting correspondent of the Morning Post, 
in his letter to that paper on Thursday, has the following :— 


“ Among the curiosities of what I may call pg life that have 
been submitted to me for inspection I have seen ing for some 
years to equal a betting-book which has just been manuf by 
Messrs. Smalpage, of Maddox-street, for Prince Achille Murat, and 
which is of rare beauty and richness. The sides are of the Prince’s 
own colours, while the back is of gold, as well as the edges, and the 
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clasp is formed of a gold racing saddle. The corners are ornamented 
with a design of whips, spurs, jockey caps, and stirrups; and in the 
centre is a monogram of a monkey swinging by its tail from the branch 
of a tree, and which has been painted by the Hon. Hugh Rowley in 
exquisite style. Altogether nothing can be more unique than this 
production, both asa work of art and utility, as any one who chooses 
to call and inepeci it at the manufacturers’, where it will be fora 
week or ten days, will admit. Over ite construction a £100 note has 
been very nearly spoiled, but if the Prince uses it in an English 
betting-ring I should not be surprised to find it cost him somewhat 
more.” 


The portrait of a monkey up a tree must be a delightful study 
for a betting man in a reflective mood. 





A coRREsPponDENT of the Standard complains of the bad 
state of the navigation of the upper districts of the river 
Thames. The weeds almost choke it altogether in parts, and 
the farmers on the towing-path, who are under agreement to 
keep the bushes cut to allow the tow-ropes to pass, neglect to 
perform their contract. We might add, that on certain days 
the river about Richmond is so choked with awkward oarsmen 
that they render it more dangerous and more impassable than 
weeds. A splashing shopboy, with a giggling milliner in the 
stern of the boat, comes lumbering to the right and to the left, 
with a reckless disregard for the rule of the river or his own 
life. Boats freighted with gents discharge volleys of vulgar 
chaff at people who have no chance of kicking them. ‘I'hey 
will bump you and each other without the least apology, play- 
fully shaking a wet scull over your head when shoving off. 
Those fellows ought certainly to be brought under the penal 
provisions of the Thames Conservancy Act. Their vile tobacco 
and slanginess are as offensive as the dead cats of the stream. 





Mk. BeresrorD Hope proposed this week to institute a Minis- 
ter of Architecture, Science, and Arts. We certainly want an 


organization in this respect. South Kensington is at present 


simply an ornamental lounge. The other night a hideous 
transparency, that would disgrace a penny show, was stuck 
over the Patent Office department, and attracted more visitors 
than anything within the walls. No doubt the collection 
displays taste and care, but. the facilities of the place for art 
culture or improvement are not half sufficiently advertised. 





Tue regulation of evening coats and morning trousers has 
drawn a remonstrance from the Table-talker in Once a Week, 
who shudders as he thinks of “ English gentlemen crowding 
upon lawns at half-past four o’clock to chat with English 
ladies, and wriggling the wretched tails of their coats as they 
pass in and out from group to group.” Certainly, no abomina- 
tion in costume could be more startling than the proposed 
mode which, in another sense from that in which the French- 
—_ alluded to a lady’s dress, “ began too late and left off too 
early.” 





Tue people who were anticipating a new sensation of a 
different kind from that afforded by either the concerts or the 
fireworks at the Crystal Palace were doomed to a sad dis- 
appointment in the destruction of the “ Captive balloon.” We 
are told that the projector of the machine, M. Delamarne, was 
so confident of its success as an aérial and commercial specu- 
lation that he took the whole risk of the show, and the payment 
of ten per cent. of his receipts for the use of the ground. It is 
a pity that under those circumstances more care was not taken 
with the balloon, or that it was not insured, like Risk Allah’s 


bag of gold. 


Tue Methodist New Connexion, at their 72nd annual con- 
ference, adopted a resolution to admit reporters to their meetings. 
The Connexion have missions in Ireland, Canada, Australia, 
and China. The meeting protested against Sunday liquor 
traffic as a breach of “ Divine law and a cause of great immo- 
rality.” One member of the body has founded almshouses at 
Sheffield, at a cost of £24,000. The New Connexion is a 
significant example of what a sect can do which depends 
altogether on itself for support. 











Sie Ricwarp Mayne has brought the friends of the dogs 
about his ears, and very properly. Science is not a distinguish- 
ing feature of Scotland-yard, and Sir Richard sticks to the old 
notion that dogs are most dangerous in hot weather. We are 
not sorry, we confess, to have the numberless mongrels and curs 
who infest our streets tied up and muzzled, but something ought | 
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to be done to see that the operation is not cruelly performed. 
According to a letter from the Secretary of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, we perceive that the strayed 
dogs condemned of having no homes or owner by the police are 
poisoned by “ skilled persons” with prussic acid. The Daily 
Telegraph, commenting on the subject, with much neatness and 
taste suggested that, “though Sir Richard Mayne does not 
probably perspire with his tongue,” he might “try a muzzle 
just for one day, and then submit his condition to the Lunacy 
Commissioners.” 





WE find the following notice to subscribers at the head of a 
journal published in Naples, called L’Omnibus Giornale Politico, 
Letterario, ed Artistico :—“ We have at times presented gratis 
to our punctual subscribers an engraving or a tale, because we 
could not, without offering offence to our own and their sense of 
honesty, have made them presents amounting to treble the 
value of their subscription. In Upper Italy we see promises 
of gifts to the extent of 2,500 lire (£100 sterling) to three 
months’ subscribers, according to lot, and there are credulous 
beings who fancy that by paying 15 lire per annum they obtain 
the chance of pocketing four such premiums, that is to say, 
10,000 lire. When the Government declared against lotteries, 
it hardly contemplated one of this kind, which indeed wants 
the usual features, having neither numbers, or lots, or money. 
Many of our own subscribers, on the other hand, who, during 
the 36 years of our existence, have had no complaint to make, 
not only do not pay up, but, what is worse, send us names of 
subscribers who are dead, or write in reply to application for 
payment ‘ He is dead,’ and of course cannot pay. Others pre- 
tend that they had ceased to subscribe long ago, although the 
ass has been for some two years feeding his mind at our 
expense. Now that the Minister is in the vein for laying on 
taxes upon all sorts of things, windows, hearths, families, and 
beasts, we wish he would lay double upon these journal- 
stealers. In the days of my youth it would be almost death to 
a man to see his name upon a list of dishonour. Now public 
morality has made such progress that to be classed amongst 
cheats would be no bar to a candidate for electoral honours. 
Whom the cap fits may wear it. Vadail dardo cui spetta.” 





A coRRESPONDENT of the Star gives a caution which it will 
be well for every one to read. “It has become,” he says, “a 
common practice for umbrella-stealers, in the guise of female 
servants, to answer in person advertisements for cooks, house- 
maids, or general servants, and to depart after having secreted 
an umbrella under the shawl or dress. The umbrella may be 
stolen either before or after the interview, according to the 
opportunity. I had two taken this week by two different 
women, who appeared aboat forty-five years of age; one um- 
brella was taken before the interview with my wife. About 
two years ago precisely the same thing happened to me in 
another house. I find it isnow a regular trade; the lady whose 
servant we have engaged lost three in one day. The remedy 
is simple—to remove all portable articles from the hall when 
the advertisement appears, or to keep a watcher, as one gentle- 
man did, and caught the thief in the act. She had duplicates 
of eight or nine other umbrellas.” 





Tue Bank Holidays and Bills of Exchange Bill has been 
amended by the Select Committee, though the chief points upon 
which the mercantile community were almost unanimous have 
been retained. Special Bank holidays may now be made by 
Royal proclamation, and bills maturing on such days or on 
days of fast and thanksgiving will be payable on the following 
day. After the 3lst of December, this year, “ days of grace”’ 
are to be abolished. A notarial certificate on a bill of its dae 
presentment is to be taken as evidence in an action, but 


liberty is allowed to the defendant to dispute the presentment, 


upon giving due notice. 





A memBer of the Athenzum complains that “a notice has 
been stuck up in his club, informing the members that they are 
to be turned out of the ‘morning room’ on Monday evening at 
seven, because the committee have empowered certain gentlemen 
to give a dinner to Mr. Longfellow.” This is “ flat burglary,”— 
an invasion of one of the club's rooms by the club’s committee, 
and spoliation for a whole evening of the right of all the members 
not included in the select party to use that room. But this is 
not the worst of it. Many of the excluded members would 
like to do honour to Mr. Longfellow on the occasion Why 
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are they to be excluded? Why are their subscriptions to be used | 
for the purpose of denoting them as menwho are not amongst the | 


élite of the club? We owe much to the Americans for the way 
in which Mr. Dickens was lately received amongst them. If the 
Atheneum, as a club, had resolved to express London's welcome 
to the American poet, it would have done well. But to insult 
its own members by making that welcome the act of a clique, is 
snobbish and impertinent. 





A puBLic banquet was given at Willis’s Rooms on Wednes- 
day, in honour of Mr. Cyrus Field, “as an acknowledgment of 
the eminent services he has rendered to the New and Old World 
by his devotion to the interests of Atlantic telegraphy through 
circumstances of protracted difficulty and doubt.” The tribute 
was merited. Mr. Field must have felt that he was well 
rewarded for the courage with which he pursued his project, 
when he heard England and America speaking to one another 
while the banquet was proceeding. The Duke of Argyll, who 
presided, sent a loving message to the President of the United 
States, in which, Scotchman-like, he could not forbear express- 
ing his wish as “a Highlander” that “ England and America 
may always be found, in peace and in war, ‘shoulder to 
shoulder.’” Mr. Seward replied, on behalf of the President, 
echoing the Highlander’s aspiration. The speeches at the 
banquet were genial and, if a little enthusiastic, appropriate. 
After all, geniality and enthusiasm are perhaps the best agents 
on an occasion of this kind. They tend towards exaggeration ; 
but that is a fault which Americans will forgive when they 
find their compatriot described as the Columbus of the nineteenth 
century. 





THE annual conversazione of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Wednesday evening, the 1st inst., and 
was numerously attended—between five and six hundred 
visitors and members of the Institute being present. Among 
the various works of art exhibited were some early editions of 
Shakespeare lent by the president, William Tite, M.P. The 
walls were hung with pictures of great interest and artistic 
merit, contributed by the president, members of the institute, 
and well-known artists of the day. Among these were the 
works of E. W. Cooke, R.A., the late OC. Stanfield, Messrs. 
F. Leighton, A.R.A., G. Mason, J. Moore, F. Barwell, E. J. 
Poynter, E. Goodall, A. B. Donaldson, and MissC.Phillott. But 
the great attraction of the evening was the now well-known 
“ Medea” of Mr. F. Sandys. The universal admiration which 
this admirable work received only confirms the indignation 
which has been felt on all sides that a picture of such confessed 
and surpassing merit should actually have been rejected at the 
Royal Academy Exhibition. However much opinions may 
differ as to the aim and ethos of such art as this, there can be no 
doubt that it is a perfect example of its class—reaching as it 
does, in its refinement and delicate finish, a standard of excel- 
lence which few, if any, of our English painters could have 
attained. Several large and beautiful drawings, made for the 
purpose of future publication by the Arundel Society, were 
also exhibited, as well as some choice specimens of ancient 
jewellery and Oriental ware. 





Tat excellent and admirably conducted institution, the Hos- 
pital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, has 
been recently brought before the notice of the public in a sermon 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The following facts were 
mentioned by his Grace at the conclusion of his appeal on 
behalf of the funds of the hospital :—During the past year 
alone, 1,245 in-patients had been under treatment, and of these 
913 had been discharged, many greatly benefited. There had 
been a great increase in the number of out-patients, which 
had been more than doubled in the last nine years, 8,802 new 
cases having been treated in 1867. Since the opening of the 
present building in 1846, 15,905 in-patients and 107,648 out- 
patients had received treatment. With 210 beds occupied by 
in-patients, and the great addition to the number of out- 
patients, the yearly expenditure was increased to upwards of 
£10,000 per annum; to meet which the annual subscriptions 
—which form the chief reliable source of income—yielded but 
little more than half that sum. This is a state of things which 
ought not to be allowed to continue, and we trust that the 
result of the appeal, beyond the collection immediately after 
the sermon, may be that the governors of the institution may 
next year report a large increase in the amount of subscriptions 
and donations, more than sufficient to discharge the wants of 


the charity. 
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Consots are quoted 943 to 95 both for money and the 
account; and the Three per Cents. Reduced and New Three 
per Cents. 943 to 7. The English market has been quiet, 
prices remaining steady. India stocks exhibit no alteration. 
There have been several variations marked in the railway 
market, but the final quotations, with a tendency to 
decline, show no material change. Colonial Government 
securities are unaltered, with the exception of Canadian, 
which have declined. Foreign securities have been dull. 
The market for American securities shows an average busi- 
ness; the changes in prices are unimportant. The Messrs. 
Satterthwaite & Co. report that “ there has been a fair average 
amount of business in the London market for American 
securities since our last, and quotations on the whole have 
been well sustained. United States 5-20’s of 1862 leave off 
73 to 3, and the 1865’s 72 to }, Illinois 101} to ?, and Erie 
45 to46. Virginia Six per Cent. Bonds, in consequence of the 
non-payment of the half-year’s interest due to-day, have 
declined to 34 to 36. The arrangements proposed by the 
directors for funding overdue coupons and resuming payment 
of interest on the various securities of the Atlantic and Great 
Western, has had but little effect on the quotations, Consoli- 
dated Bonds closing same as this day week, 33} to 7, and the 
debentures 28 to 29.” Bank shares have improved. Several 
descriptions of mining shares are in demand, and an average 
business has been done in Finance and Miscellaneous shares. 





Tue biddings for £200,000 in bills on Calcutta and Madras 
were held on Wednesday at the Bank of England. The 
amounts allotted were, to Calcutta £185,900, and to Madras 
£14,100. The minimum price was fixed at 1s. 103d. on both 
presidencies, and tenders at 1s. 103d. will receive about 47 per 
cent. The East London Railway have invited subscriptions 
for debentures of £466,600 against their share capital of 
£1,400,000, the whole of which has been placed, and of which 
more than £1,000,000 has been paid up. They will be issued 
at par, for a term of two years, with interest at £6 per cent. 
The South-Eastern Railway Company have notified that the 
unappropriated balance of their 5 per cent. perpetual debenture 
stock may be subscribed for at 10 per cent. premium until the 
Ist of August next, unless previously taken. At this rate it 
will pay 4} per cent. per annum. A prospectus has been 
issued of the London, Belgium, Brazil, and River Plate Royal 
Mail Steam Ship Company (Limited), with a capital of 
£200,000, in shares of £20, to acquire and work the line of 
steamers established by Messrs. Tait & Co., from London and 
Antwerp to Rio Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos Ayres. 





Tux directors of the London and Westminster Bank have 
resolved to declare at the ensuing general meeting a dividend 
and bonus equal together to 12 per cent. for the half-year 
ended the 30th of June, carrying forward £25,000. At the 
annual meeting of the Scottish Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, held at Edinburgh, the new policies for the year were 
stated to have been 559, for an aggregate of £353,597, yielding 
in annual premiums £12,410. The existing assurances are 
£6,681,242, the accumulated fund is £),777,651, and the annual 
revenue £247,510. The directors of the British Land Com- 
pany (Limited) have declared an interim dividend to this date 
of 5 per cent. on the paid-up capital of the undertaking. The 
British and Foreign Marine Insurance Company (Limited) 
have declared an ad interim dividend for the current half-year 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. The Maritime 
Insurance Company of Liverpool has declared an interim 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. The liquidators 
of the English and American Bank (Limited) have declared a 
further dividend of £2. 10s. per share, making, with the first 
dividend, 75 per cent. of the amount paid up on the shares. 
At the annual meeting of the Atlas Assurance Company a 
dividend of 14s. per share was declared. 





Aw extraordinary general meeting of the Great Eastern 
Railway Company is convened for the 10th of July “for the 
purpose (if the meeting think fit) of authorizing the company 
to raise,.by the creation and issue of debenture stock, all or 
any part of the money which the company, under their various 
Acts of Parliament, have raised or are authorized to raise on 
mortgage of their undertaking, and of exercising all or any of 
the powers of the company in relation thereto.” The half- 
yearly meeting of the Hast and West India Dock Company is 
convened for the 10th of July, to declare a dividend on the 
capital stock for the half-year. The half-yearly meeting of 
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the London and Greenwich Railway Company will be held on | of subduing the too-independent Hibernians, and at the same 


the 14th July, “ when a dividend upon the original stock of the 
company will be recommended to the proprietors of £1. 7s. 1d. 
per cent., or 5s. 5d. per share, clear of Income-tax, for the half- 
year.” The second ordinary general meeting of the United 
Discount Corporation (Limited) will be held on the 17th of 
July, when a dividend will be declared. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—In the excellent article on Mr. Kingsley’s “ Hermits ” 
in a recent number, you quote a passage from the work under 
review, to the effect that Pope Adrian IV. was “ the true author 
of all the woes of Ireland” by commissioning our Henry II. 
to conquer that island, and destroy its primeval Church, on 
consideration of his paying Peter’s Pence to the See of Rome. 
And you proceed to suggest a doubt as to Mr. Kingsley haviug 
authority for the alleged fact, adding that “ such statements 
from a Professor of History are startling, and give colour to 
the accusation which has been made against him, that he is 
rather a man who ‘splashes up’ thought than a man who 
‘thinks’ in the judicial sense of the word.” History is so 
notorious a liar, and recent investigations have shown that so 
much on which we formerly relied is questionable, that I hardly 
know what to affirm; but Mr. Kingsley certainly has con- 
siderable warrant forthe statement that he makes with reference 
to Pope Adrian. I believe it will be found in most histories 
of England—in most biographies of Henry II. and of Adrian ; 
and I have always hitherto been under the impression that it 
was an undoubted historical fact. This is the account given 
by Hume in the ninth chapter of his history ; and he quotes 
as his authorities Matthew Paris, Giraldus Cambrensis, Spel- 
man, and Rymer. Mr. Folkestone Williams, in his recently 
published “ Lives of the English Cardinals,” makes the same 
statement, and says (Vol, I., p. 128, foot note) that the Bull is 
“quoted at length by Thierry, and several of the English chroni- 
clers and Papal annalists.” In Rapin’s “ History of England,” 
translated by Tindal (ed. 1732, Vol. 1., pp. 233-4), we find an 
English version of the missive by which Adrian authorized the 
conquest of Ireland. In this document the Pope asserts that 
Ireland, in common with all other territories which had accepted 
Christianity, was unquestionably Peter’s right, and belonged to 
the jurisdiction of the Roman Church; and he proceeds :— 


“You have advertised us, most dear Son in Christ, of your design 
of an expedition into Ireland, to subject the isiand to just laws, and 
to root out vice, which has long flourished there. You promise to pay 
us out of every house a yearly acknowledgment of one penny, and to 
maintain the rights of the Church withont the least detriment or 
diminution. Upon which promise, giving a ready ear to your request, 
we consent and allow that you make a descent in that island, to enlarge 
the bownds of the Church, to check the progress of immorality, to 
reform the manners of the natives, and to promote the growth of 
virtue and the Christian religion. We exhort you to do whatever you 
think proper to advance the honour of God and the salvation of the 
people, whom we charge to submit to your jurisdiction, and own you 
for their Sovereign Lord; provided always that the rights of the 
Church are inviolably preserved, and the Peter’s Pence duly paid.” 


This was in the year 1154, 1155, or 1156 (the date is 
variously given by different authors); but the conquest of 
Treland did not take place until 1171. Adrian had then been 
dead some years, but there can be no doubt that this Bull 
greatly encouraged Henry in his designs on Ireland. Pope 
Adrian, it should be recollected, was an Englishman—the only 
one of our country who has ever sat in the Papal chair; and 
it may be that he had a certain degree of national pride in 
authorizing an English king to subject the neighbouring 


been a true Anglo-Saxon; Henry II. also was partly of Anglo- 
Saxon descent; so that we have here, seven hundred years ago, 
the commencement of English dominion over the Celts of 
Treland. The reasons given by Adrian for authorizing the 
conquest are, on the face of them, insufficient. He talks of 
promoting the growth of the Christian religion; but in a pre- 
vious part of the Bull he speaks of Ireland having “ the 
happiness to be enlightened by the Sun of Righteousness,” 
and of its having “submitted to the doctrines of Christianity.” 
What, then, was the real motive? The fact is that Ireland, 
though Catholic, was not in those days Papal. She had a 
national Church; she resisted interference from Rome; she 
did not pay Peter’s Pence. England at that time was what we 
now call Ultramontuane (she had been made so by her Norman 
oppressors), and Adrian was glad to think that he had achance 
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time of augmenting the Papal revenues. For the very same 
reason, a previous Pope had abetted William of Normandy in 
his conquest of England. It is one of the strangest things in 
history that Ireland, now become a main stronghold of Ultra- 
montanism, should use against ws the very weapoa we formerly 
used against her. 

Camden, in the account of Ireland in his “ Britannia,” 
speaks of a “ diploma” of Adrian’s; though, according to him, 
it would seem to have been given in confirmation of a popular 
vote of the Irish conferring the sovereignty of their country on 
Henry. The old antiquary then goes on to say that the King 
subsequently bestowed the sovereignty of Ireland upon his son 
John, “which was confirmed by a Bull from Pope Urban;” 
that John, when he came to the Crown, “ granted by his charter 
that both Ireland and England should be held of the Church 
of Rome;” and that “he received it from the Church as a 
feudatory and vicegerent, and obliged his successors to pav 
three hundred marks to the Bishop of that See.” Sir Thomus 
More denied the truth of this; but, continues Camden,— 

“‘ With submission to this great man, the thing is really otherwise, 
as most clearly appears from the Parliament Rolls, which are evidence 
incontestable. For, in a Parliament in Edward III.’s reign, the 
Chancellor of England informs the House that the Pope intended to 
cite the King of England to a trial at Rome, as well for homage as for 
the tribute due and payable from England and Ireiand, and to which 
King John had bound both himself and his successors; and desired 
their opinion in it. The Bishops required a day to consider of this 
matter apart, as likewise did the Lords and Commons. The next da 
they met again, and unanimously voted and declared, that forasmuc 
as neither King John nor any other King whatsoever could put the 
kingdom under such a servitude, but by the consent and agreement 
of a Parliament (which was never had) ; and, farther, that since what- 
soever he had done in that kind was directly contrary to the oath 
which he solemnly took before God at his coronation; if the Pope 
would insist upon it, they were resolved to oppose him with their 
lives and fortunes to the very utmost of their power.” (Camden’s 
“ Britannia,” translated by Edmund Gibson, ed. 1695, p. 971.) 


The chief authority for the statement with respect to Adrian 
and Henry II. is Giraldus Cambrensis, who lived about the 
time in question, and was known to the King. I was not 
aware that his narrative had ever been disputed, while it has 
certainly been followed by many later historians. 


I am, &c., D. R. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
(Seventu Norice.) 


Unper the new regulations adopted at the Royal Academy, 
lady students are now admitted to compete for the highest 
honours awarded in the school of painting. Miss L. 8 L 
we believe, the first of her sex who has carried off t 
medal in that school, and judging from the general ch 
of her work, or rather of those specimens which we have seen 
exhibited, there can be little doubt that it suggests a premise 
of future success in a measure fully proportionate to her age 
andexperience. “ David brought before Saul” (509) iss dis- 
tinguished by other and greater qualities than those which are 
usually associated with academical training, and its faults are 
happily those which are certain to disappear after further study 
and practice, for they result neither from a misguided taste nor 
from want of pains. 

Mr. G. A. Storey’s “Saying Grace” (511), a group of 
children seated for their mid-day meal around a nursery table, 
and attended by their governess,—a picture of which neither 
the subject nor the treatment, cleverly as it is painted, pleases 


e ' us overmuch. The sentiment of constrained devotion is doubtful 
island. Judging by his name (Breakespeare), he must have | 


in real life, but the conventional piety of hungry children 
becomes a joke, and a dull joke on canvas. The head of the 
infant who acts as baby-chaplain at the head of the table is 
absolutely ugly both in expression and contour. A far cleverer 
and more agreeable picture, “The Shy Pupil ” (273), by the 
same hand, hangs in the Middle Room. Here Mr. Storey 
introduces’ us to a rustic dancing-master of the old school, 
teaching a diffident, but by no means ungraceful young lady, 
her ‘steps’ in the presence of a relative, who looks on with no 
little interest. The interior of the room, which is full of day- 
light, and very skilfully studied, as well as the character of the 
figures, is suggestive of Dutch life. 

In Mr. Calderon’s “ inone” (513) we seem to recognise a 
modified imitation of Leighton’s manner. But it lacks the 
refinement of the latter painter’s work, both in execution and 
in sense of colour. The pea-green drapery which the nymph 
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of Ida wears is not only textureless, but deficient in that due 
gradation of colour which, in a life-size study, should serve 
instead of texture. Mr. Calderon does not seem at home in 
the treatment of a work on so large a scale, and we turn with 
pleasure from this to his vigorous and masterly picture which, 
under the mysterious but significant title of “ Whither P” (579) 
he exhibits in the North Room. Objection has been raised to 
its style of execution as sketchy; but if artists of Mr, Cal- 
deron’s ability can produce, with never so little labour, such 
evidence of their power, we may fairly dispense with that 
elaboration of detail which is so frequently found associated 
with inferior skill. In the field of landscape art, especially, 
this license is almost universally conceded, not only by painters 
themselves, but by every educated connoisseur. Twice the 
amount of finish which we find in Mr. Mason’s “ Netley Moor” 
(580) would hardly have added to thecharm with which that 
artist has invested the scene by bold, but perfectly legitimate 
generalization of effect. 

Mr. Marks, with that keen sense of humour which charac- 
terizes all the productions of his head and hand, makes the 
most of an original subject— Experimental Gunnery in the 
Middle Ages ” (494). The title speaks for itself. A group of 
village magnates are watching with great curiosity, not unmixed 
with dread, a very primitive-looking piece of ordnance, which 
is about to be fired by the boldest of the party. The exceed- 
ingly cautious, not to say apprehensive, look of the gallant 
gentleman as he approaches with the fuse, and the position of 
the gun itself—placed as it is in the foreground, immediately 
facing the spectator—give a reality to the scene which is almost 
startling. In expression of individual character and accurate 
study of costume and accessories, this work is quite worthy of 
Mr. Marks, whose inventions are generally as popular with the 
public as with his professional brethren. 

“By the River-side, Antwerp ” (503), is a broadly-painted 
study by Mr. C. N. Hemy, rich in colour, and in many of those 
subtle qualities which, without being exactly definable, indicate 
at first glance a true and refined taste for art. Mr. Carrick’s 
“ After the Sortie” (517) is hardly equal to what he has pro- 
duced in previous years, but we are bound to add that his 
picture is seen under disadvantage in its present position. Mr. 
J. E. Collins is to be thanked for his “ Zoe ” (519), the portrait 
study of a pretty fair-haired woman; and Miss M. E. Freer for 
a very striking and clever little picture entitled “ Red Roses” 
(540), but in which flowers and landscape are mere adjuncts to 
the figure of a sprightly young lady in white muslin. 

The low tone of colour involved by a late twilight effect in 
Mr. Armstrong’s “ Daffodils” (531) will probably render this 
picture unattractive to the majority of exhibition loungers, but 
artists will not fail to recognise its merits. Mr. Armstrong 
has never been a very facile painter, and this picture, on close 
inspection, will reveal evidence of most careful study, whatever 
may be the impression of casual critics. 

The first important work in the North Roon, if we follow the 
numerical order of the catalogue, is that of Mr. C. Goldie (552), 
representing one of the largest figure-subjects we have yet seen 
treated by his brush, viz., “ A Child Martyr borne across the 
Roman Campagna to one of the Catacombs.” This is a very 
impressive and ably-conceived picture, full of character and 
poetic feeling. If the action of the figures betrays here and 
there a slight tendency towards mannerism, it is amply redeemed 
by the vitality and earnest expression with which many of the 
heads are invested. ‘The incident selected by this artist is just 
one of those which, in ordinary hands, might have become sen- 
sational and even repulsive. Mr. Goldie, while fully sustaining 
the interest of the scene, has handled it with true artistic 
ability. 

“ After Sunset” (568), is another of those exquisitely delicate 
and beautiful studies of sea and cloud which of late have become 
identified with the name of its painter, H. Moore—one of a 
family of artists who, differing much in aim, have all succeeded 
by their individual excellences in securing the appreciation of 
the public wherever their works are exhibited. Mr. Albert 
Moore’s “ Azaleas” (621), may indeed be “ caviare to the mul- 
titude,” but, judged by the standard of educated taste, will 
appear what it really is—a very refined example of decorative art. 
Cavillers may, and perhaps with some reason, object that the 
folds of the light drapery which surrounds his Flora, might have 
been, with advantage, somewhat more suggestive of her form, 
and that the profile of her features would have been none the 
less Greek for a little further modelling. But the general merits 
of this composition, at once bold and graceful as it is, are quite 
sufficient to outweigh such faults in detail, while the almost 
total absence of relief by light and shade, which to those who 
judge of pictorial art by a commonplace and seemingly natural- 
istic standard, will appear a graver mistake, is, in point of fact, 


no mistake at all, but must rather be accepted as one of the 
conditions which pertain to the peculiar class of art which Mr, 
A. Moore specially affects. 

Diametrically opposed, as pole to pole, in the world of 
art, to the work we have just mentioned, is the scene from 
Keats’s “ Eve of St. Agnes,” which Mr. Maclise exhibits under 
the title of “Madeline after Prayer” (585). This picture 


| displays all the artist’s laborious and minute attention to detail 








which, considered as a mere question of taste, may seem supers 
fluous, and even objectionable. The charge most commonly 
brought against the Pre-Raphaelite school, was that it could 
not be rightly considered the function of art to aim at repre- 
senting nature as ina mirror. But the Pre-Raphaelites were 
at least accurate in the delineation of bare fact. In Mr. 
Maclise’s picture, whatever its general merits may be, there 
are mistakes which the veriest tyro in art could have avoided, 
Witness the flagrant error in perspective which is committed 
by presenting nearly a front view of the holy-water vessel at 
the head of the bed, while the side of the canopy which hangs 
over it is painted in absolute profile. This is a fault which might 
readily be forgiven in a work whose merits assert themselves 
independently of such minutia. But the soul and essence of 
Mr. Maclise’s power would seem to lie in his apparent accuracy 
of drawing, and if a man cannot draw still life correctly, how 
shall we accept his pictorial interpretation of natural form P 
The design of many of the quasi-mediwval examples of 
furniture and decorative art which are introduced as accessories 
to the picture is moreover far from satisfactory, whether we 
regard them from an antiquarian or merely wsthetic point of 
view. Among these may be specially mentioned a stool and a 
metal candlestick, which, in general form, are widely removed 
from the real spirit of early art manufacture, and have much 
more in common with the spurious Gothic of a theatrical 
property -room. Even the figures in the stained - glass 
window at the back of the scene have a certain smack of 
modernism about them which may be at once detected by any 
one who is familiar with the characteristics of ancient glass. 
In spite, however, of these drawbacks, and of some others in 
regard to colour and texture, which we have scarcely space 
to particularize, this picture has merits of a certain order, 
and, fortunately for the artist, they are merits far more appa- 
rent to the public than are the faults which we have ventured 
to enumerate. 








MUSIC. 


TE new singer, Madame Rey-Balla, who made her first 
appearance at the Royal Italian Opera on Saturday last, may 
prove a useful, as she is evidently an experienced, artist, 
although scarcely likely to maintain the highest position at a 
time when the public is accustomed to the performances of 
several exceptionally gifted and accomplished stage sopranos, 
The choice of the part of Valentina, in “ Les Huguenots,” for 
her début was a bold one, since it inevitably challenges many 
comparisons which might be disadvantageous to an artist even 
of high merit. Notwithstanding the severity of this ordeal, 
Madame Rey-Balla succeeded in gaining considerable applause, 
and is announced to make a second appearance this (Saturday) 
evening, in a part as arduous, and even more open to com- 
parisons—that of Margherita in “ Faust.” In her performance 
as Valentina this lady evinced much dramatic force, and 
considerable stage experience. Her voice is powerful rather 
than brilliant; extensive in compass, but the lower notes 
strained and wanting in quality. She phrases better than 
she executes, her intention and feeling being often beyond 
her realization. It is much in her praise, however, that her 
best efforts were in the most arduous portions of the opera— 
the fine duet with Marcel, “Nella notte,” and the still. more 
elaborate and trying scene with Raoul in the fourth act. In 
each of these Madame Rey-Balla displayed both pathos and 
passion, and was received with such an amount of applause as 
to justify her performance being recorded as a success, although 
perhaps little more than a succés d’estime. Of the lady’s 
qualifications, however, we shall be better able to judge, and it 
will be more fair to speak critically, next week, after hearing 
her second performance of to-night. The approaching close of 
the season a fortnight hence has been heralded by the departure 
of Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, who took her farewell and her benefit 
on Thursday night, when she appeared in the second act of 
“Fra Diavolo,” the third of “Faust,” and the fourth of 
« L’Afrigaine,” her performances as Zerlina, Margherita, and 
Selika bringing into close juxtaposition those versatile dramatic 
and vocal powers for which this admirable artist is justly 
eminent, 


At Her Majesty’s Opera, Mdlle. Kellogg has appeared in a 
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character new to her—that of Maria in “ La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento ;” an impersonation to which this accomplished American 
artist imparted much grace and piquancy in acting, as well as 
vivacity and charm in vocalization. Following the precedent 
of some previous representatives, Mdlle. Kellogg assumes and 
beats the little side-drum in the “ Rataplan” scene ; her bear- 
ing in this and other situations with the regiment presenting 
an admirable combination of archness and refinement. The 
principal solos, “ Ciascun lo dice,” and “ Convien partir,” were 
charmingly sung; the first with bright vivacity, the other with 
gentle pathos—the lesson scene, with the burst of impulsive 
animal spirits in the following trio, having been given in the 
true spirit of refined comedy. 

The three series of pianoforte recitals which have each, for 
several weeks past, offered special points of interest, were all 
concluded last week. Madame Arabella Goddard, at her third 
recital on Thursday, completed her performance of the whole 
of Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder ohne Wirte” (forty-eight, including 
the eighth book recently published), besides the whole of the 
same composer’s beautiful posthumous preludes and études 
(three of each), and his two posthumous sonatas, one the com- 
position of his twelfth year, the other dated six years later 
(1827). As all these posthumous pieces have been noticed in 
the Lonpon Review on their publication during the past few 
months, it is only necessary here to record their admirable 
performance, several of them for the first time, at Madame 
Goddard’s recitals. 

The eighth and last of Mr. Charles Hallé’s recitals also 
completed a distinct purpose announced in the scheme of the 
series —the performance of Beethoven’s miscellaneous works 
for pianoforte solo, besides all Schubert’s ten great solo sonatas 
and his two fantasias. Of the finished mechanism, the grace 
and refinement of style, and earnestness of purpose which Mr. 
Hallé brings to the fulfilment of his labour of love it is unne- 
cessary to repeat what we have previously said in reference to 
similar occasions. 

M. Antoine Rubinstein’s three recitals, just concluded, were 
as miscellaneous in selection as the performances just referred 
to were systematic. This great, but provokingly unequal, player 
displayed his best and worst qualities on each occasion by the 
execution of a large number of pieces of all schools and periods, 
from Scarlatti, Bach, and Handel, to Chopin, Liszt, and Rubin- 
stein. The grandeur and elevation with which he would give 
some portions of a great sonata by Beethoven were such as to 
excite an admiration that soon became qualified by regret at 
the ungoverned impulse by which a climax was sometimes exag- 
gerated to a point approaching frenzy. Yet this same artist 
could give a Notturno of Field, and a Rondo of Mozart, and 
other such pieces, with a tender grace and refined delicacy 
amounting to absolute perfection. M. Rubinstein’s powers are 
80 exceptionally great (among them must be considered his 
prodigious memory) that it must ever be a matter for regret 
that he should so frequently allow his excitable impulse to over- 
master his discretion. 

Signor Piatti’s concert (on Monday), at which his own ex- 
cellent violoncello playing and M. Rubinstein’s remarkable 
performances were the chief features, may be looked on as 
marking the closing period of a season almost unprecedented 
in the number of miscellaneous concert entertainments. 








THE THEATRES. 


TE success of M. Offenbach’s “ Grande Duchesse de Gérol- 
stein” in France and England is a proof that a clever, lively, 
and somewhat improper story, set to tuneful music, is a com- 
modity much demanded by two peoples who are popularly sup- 
posed to have very little in common. It kept the ThéAtre des 
Variétés open in Paris for nearly a twelvemonth, both with and 
without the celebrated singer and actress, Mdlle. Schneider, 
and it is now being performed at two London theatres, the 
Olympic and the St. James’s, after it has been made familiar 
to a certain class of the public by nearly every metropolitan 
music-hail. Modern French operas seem all destined to undergo 
a long probationary trial in music-halls before they are promoted 
to the boards of the regular playhouses. M.Gounod’s “Faust” 
was performed at the Canterbury Hall up a back court in 
Lambeth seven years before Mr. Gye would look at it for 
Covent Garden, and there are other French light operas of older 
date that have never been represented in this country except 
before a smoking and drinking audience. Boieldieu, Adolphe 
Adam, and others, are in the same case as Gounod was and 
Offenbach is, except that they are not despised by the musical 
critics as well as neglected by the managers. Offenbach is now 
going through a process which all popular composers have had 





to endure more or less before being admitted to the temple of 
newspaper fame. Thirty years ago it was the fashion to decry 
Donizetti as trivial and contemptible; and when Donizetti 
secured his footing, the critical wrath was turned upon his suc- 
cessor, Verdi, who was called everything but a scholar and a 
gentleman. Verdi is now a hoary classic compared to Offen- 
bach, and the light and prolific French composer, who knows 
how to manufacture tunes, must wait a few years more for his 
proper share of critical recognition. 

The “ Grand Duchess” is given at the Olympic in English 
with a very weak band and chorus, the principal part being 
represented by Mrs. Howard Paul, who has, or once had, very 
extraordinary powers of vocalization. When she first appeared 
some years ago at the Haymarket Theatre under the name of 
Miss Featherstone, many very good judges of music thought 
they had never heard a more powerful and promising voice, but 
ten years chiefly spent in the thankless work of “ entertain- 
ments,” in town and country, have injured her style and 
natural powers. As an actress, Mrs. Paul is full of life and 
spirit—a little too masculine, perhaps, at times; and as a 
singer she is able to produce effects which few other vocalists 
can reach, her voice having all the range of a baritone. Her 
assumption of the character of the Grand Duchess is avowedly 
founded on Mdlle. Schneider’s burlesque-rendering of the same 
part, and it wants nothing but the plump and taking impu- 
dence of the original. The outcry that has very properly been 
raised against can-can dancing has checked a little of the 
exuberance of both ladies; but at the Olympic a ballet-dancer 
has been engaged to close the second act in the Parisian 
manner, while at the St. James’s the prima donna has the 
courage to baulk her audience. Students of the manners and 
customs of the period may be glad to know that at the first 
performance of the French version of the “‘ Grande Duchesse” 
at the St. James’s on Monday, June 22nd, when the house 
positively bristled with royalty, and half the audience were 
ladies, loud shouts were raised by a not unimportant section of 
the stall occupants for Mdlle. Schneider to kick her clothes 
higher. No one appeared to be shocked at the call, but, many 
were evidently disappointed that it was not responded to by 
the actress. 

The performance of the “ Grande Duchesse” at the St. 
James’s is more close and even than the English performance 
at the Olympic,—the band and chorus are more precise, and 
the acting is more finished. The piece gives unusual oppor- 
tunities to the actors to indulge in buffooneries, of which they 
duly avail themselves; but the French buffooneries are the most 
amusing of the two,and the French actors know when to leave off. 
The loutish soldier, Fritz, was to have been played at the Olympic 
by Mr. W. Harrison, but Mr. Harrison having been taken ill, 
the part was sustained by Mr. Wilford Morgan. The perform- 
ance is creditable, but the assumption of the same part at the 
St. James’s by M. Duplan is more—it is highly artistic. Mr. 
Henri Drayton’s General Boum at the Olympic is heavy, and 
terribly deficient in comedy; but the General Boum of M. 
Beckers at the St. James’s is a most finished and fanny piece 
of bombastic acting. Mr. Stoyle and Mr. Frank Matthews, as 
Prince Paul and Baron Puck, are the most effective male 
members of the English company; but the French company is 
generally effective. Mdlle. Schneider, a pretty, saucy, fat, fair 
woman, no longer in the first bloom of youth, has learnt the 
art of making the most of a limited pleasing voice and of acting 
her music. All the French actors understand the art of musical 
declamation, and are able to sing without being singers. M. 
Duplan, the French Fritz, has a voice that is even more 
limited than Mr. Alfred Wigan’s, but the way in which he 
contrives to do justice to the music is a study for English 
actors. 

A parody of Mr. Boucicault’s drama of “ Foul Play” (Mr. 
Charles Reade’s drama is a distinct piece) has been produced 
at the Qneen’s Theatre, by Mr. F. C. Burnand, under the title 
of “ Fowl Play, or Chikkin Hazard.” The burlesque has little 
pretension asa literary work, but is full of the wildest practical 
fun ; the island, and all that pertains to it, being like a comic 
scene in a pantomime. The dresses of the men, though cut in 
the fashion of the day, are made of the brightest satin; and the 
scenery is painted and constructed in the same spirit of 
jocularity. That part of the story which takes place on the 
island—a part that Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Reade appear to 
regard with different degrees of affection in their two separate 
dramatic versions of the story—is made fun of without mercy 
or reason in Mr. Burnand’s burlesque ; and the actors, Messrs, 
Toole and Brough are evidently determined to play up to their 
author. Mr. Wyndham represents the villainous young 
merchant, and shows unexpected powers as a light comic 
actor, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE ENGLISH CARDINALS-* 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Folkestone Williams, in com- 
mencing a serious history, should have thought it advisable to 
propitiate the attention of his readers by a piece of writing in 
the style of a fifth-rate historical novelist. Surely it was not 
necessary, in tracing the lives and actions of our English 
Cardinals, to inform us that there once was a time when 
Rome was a Pagan city, and when emperors, nobles, and 
populace sat in the Colosseum to witness the tearing to pieces 
of Christian devotees by wild beasts. And, if such an exordium 
were indispensable to a proper understanding of what follows, 
it might have been written in a manner a little more in accord- 
ance with literary fitness than that which is here adopted. Mr. 
Williams, with true melodramatic abruptness, plunges at once 
into his subject, and, without any explanation of what he is 
about, opens his first chapter thus :—‘ There was general 
excitement within and without the walls of the city; from all 
points crowds were proceeding, manifesting, as they passed 
along, signs of unusual interest. Yet to no victorious general 
had a triumph been decreed, nor was it a great festival. The 
multitude thronged the Flaminian gate; they rushed like a 
torrent through the Porta Salaria and the Porta Nomentana. 
With equal eagerness the people issued from the Tiburtina, 
Preenestina, Latina, Appia, and other gates on that side the 
Tiber. On the summit of the Janiculum they were seen pushing 
through the Porta Aurelia ””—and so on, with a good deal more 
of the same kind of information, which appears, as far as we 
can see, to answer no other purpose than to display the 
writer’s knowledge of the localities of ancient Rome. Then we 
have a picture of the Emperor, “in his magnificent paluda- 
mentum and golden chlamys,” looking frowningly into the 
arena; of the augurs reflecting the imperial scowl; of the 
eighty-seven thousand heads of the populace turning with 
glaring eyes towards the victim; of the colossal lion bounding 
into the open space “ towards his first meal since the preceding 
day ;” of the Christian youth awaiting his doom in an attitude 
of prayer; and of the crushing of the bones “ as the fangs of 
the powerful animal met in the flesh of his unresisting victim.” 
We have no wish to restore that pompous and pedagoguish style 
falsely termed “ the dignity of history,” which Macaulay very 
properly denounced ; but this method of popularizing history 
is quite as bad, if not worse. Besides, as we have already 
remarked, the description to which we have alluded is utterly 
superfluous. We do not need to be told that there are Roman 
Cardinals because there is a Roman Church, and that there is 
a Roman Church because the primitive Christians made con- 
verts in the capital of the Empire, and because those converts 
chose rather to meet the most appalling deaths than forswear 
the faith they had adopted. If Mr. Williams had been writing an 
elementary history for children, it might have been very right to 
begin at the beginning, though even then the paint and tinsel and 
red fire at the wings would be better omitted ; but in an elaborate 
work composed for mature students such a preamble is alto- 
gether out of place. We should do the author the justice to say 
that for the most part he writes in a calm and sedate manner 
enough; but we must regard the whole of his first chapter, 
giving a brief and very unsatisfactory state of the rise of the 
Papacy, as surplusage. 

The real subject of the work may be said to commence with 
the second chapter, which is devoted to an account of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church and its relations with the Papacy. Previous to 
the coming of Augustine, the people of Britain had been 
Christianized ; but that was in the time of the Romano-Britons, 
and, now that the Saxons had overrun the land, the Christian 
communities were scattered and disheartened, oppressed by the 
conquering Pagans from Scandinavia, and doubtless compelled 
to worship in secret. Nevertheless, they existed, and were 
probably a help to Augustine in converting the Saxons. In 
Wales and the other Cymric parts of the island, there were 
“ native prelates, an ordained priesthood, and a ritual differing 
in essential features from the Roman.” It is, indeed, note- 
worthy that in those early times the “ Catholic” Church in 
Britain was quite independent of subjection to Rome, and 
appeared to glory in its freedom. “ The abbot of Bangor,” 
says Mr. Williams, ‘‘ explained to Augustine and his associates 
that an apostolic church had existed in this part of the world 
without any subjection to the Father of Fathers, and, not- 





* Lives of the English Cardinals; including Historical Notices of the Papal 
Court, from Nicholas Breakspear (Pope Adrian LV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal 
Legate. By Folkestone Williams, Author of “The Court and Times of James I.,” 
“The Court and Times of Charles I.,” “ Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea,” &c, 
Vols, 1.—1I, London: W. H. Allen & Co. 





withstanding his mission from Pope Gregory, was likely to 
remain so.” When the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons was 
complete, they too showed signs of a disposition to pre- 
serve their liberty from the despotic interference of a distant 
and little-known city. The Roman ritual, it is true, was 
established by Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, about 670; 
but the actual dominion of the Pope was frequently disputed, and 
at best only reluctantly admitted, by the early English. Succes- 
sive Pontiffs did their utmost to bring the ecclesiastics of England 
under their jurisdiction, and occasionally a king would arise 
who favoured this arrangement. The frequent pilgrimages 
which the more devout made to Rome had also the effect of 
spreading a Papal feeling through the country, for the pilgrims, 
on returning from the Eternal City, where they were generally 
much honoured by the reigning Pope, would not unnaturally 
dilate on the wonders and grandeur they had seen, and 
endeavour to persuade others of the advantages of subjection to 
so great and (as it may have seemed to them) so holy a Power. 
But, for the most part, the inclination of the English people in 
those as in more recent days was towards freedom from an ex- 
ternal despotism in matters of faith and practice. It was the 
Normans who made England so intensely Roman Catholic in its 
religion that the Popes regarded this country as one of their 
strongholds, as indeed for a long while it was. Towards the 
close of the Anglo-Saxon period, Pope Alexander II. was so 
dissatisfied with the attitude of the English Church towards 
the Papacy that he entered into a plot with William, Duke of 
Normandy, for the conquest of the rebellious land. The English 
prelates, says Mr. Williams, “ were sometimes contumacious, 
and the humbler clergy far from tractable. The tribute or tax 
of ‘ Peter’s Pence’ had almost entirely ceased.” Alexander II. 
therefore sanctioned the designs of William, and used every 
exertion to stimulate the zeal of his followers. He and his 
successor, Gregory VII., had their reward in the excessive 
devotion of the Anglo-Normans to the interests of Rome, though 
William himself bluntly refusedto swear fealty to the Pope. 
The effect of the Norman conquest on the position of ecclesi- 
astics in England is thus described by Mr. Williams :-— 


“‘ The pitiable condition into which the Anglo-Saxon Christians were 
reduced excited indignant complaints among continental churchmen ; 
Gregory could scarcely have been insensible to their reproaches, but 
easily reconciled himeclf to the monstrous wrong he had committed 
when he beheld the Papacy exercising absolute authority, not only 
over the Anglican Church, but over other branches of the now 
flourishing institution of which he was the head. 

“The conscientious cardinals, who bad raised such Christian objeo- 
tions to the invasion of England, had ample reason to t not 
having persisted in their opposition. Every priest who could escape 
from the doomed country brought to Rome a tale of murder and sacri- 
lege. Unoffending monke were turned out of their cells by aliens 
unable to make themselves understood by the people on whom they 
had intruded as ministers of their religion ; other houses had thrust 
upon them foreign abbots, who introduced the lawless soldiery into 
their churches, on the pretence of enforcing discipline, and on the 
slightest provocation dyed the steps of the altar with the blood of its 
priests. The reliquaries were rificd, the libraries plundered of their 
rarest MSS., and in many instances the sacred edifices given to the 
flames. 

“The nunneries were the scenes of more infamous outrages. In 
truth it was evident, from the accounts brought to Rome, that no 
Anglo-Saxon woman was safe from the licentious freebooters who 
were masters of the country. The rich were claimed as wives, the 
young seized upon for concubines; and if the recluse was attractive 
in person, no convent walls were strong enough to secure to her either 
her vocation or her chastity. 

“ A Christian community thus treated with the approval of the head 
of the Catholic Church, caused much comment in the Sacred College ; 
and when it became known that the chief agent in this barbarity bad 
paid for the assistance to his expedition of one ship and sixty boats 
with the sees of Dorchester and Lincoln, and was dispensing eccle- 
siastical patronage with reckless indiscrimination, their complaints 
became louder.” 

When, nearly a century later, the Papal chair was filled 
by an Englishman—Adrian IV.—the nation had become 
thoroughly Papal, and the Pontiff was exceedingly gracious 
towards his fellow-countrymen. About the same time, an 
English churchman rose into unexampled power in his own 
country. This was the famous Thomas & Becket. He, as we 
all know, tried to magnify the priestly office to the utmost, and 
met his death in the obstinacy of his determination to resist 
the King. Bad as the slaughter of Becket actually was, it was 
not so utterly atrocious as it is generally supposed to have been. 
Without going into the vexed questions of prerogative out of 
which the quarrel between the monarch and the primate arose, 
it is sufficient to say that there is no evidence of a deliberate 
intention on the part of the King’s chamberlains, Fitz-Urse, 
De Moreville, De Brito, and De Tracey, to assassinate the 
Archbishop. Their design appears to have been to command 
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abettors, and, on his refusing, to arrest him. They first had 
an interview with the prelate in his own house adjoining the 
cathedral, at which high words were uttered, and a Becket 
expressed himself with excessive intemperance. Afterwards, 
in the cathedral, when service was about to commence, 
the altercation was renewed, and the knights, now armed, 
and surrounded by many of the townsmen, who were 
disaffected to the Archbishop, tried in vain to obtain from 
4 Becket the absolution of the prelates whom he had excom- 
municated for their support of the King. Finding him resolved 
not to comply with their demands, they called on him to 
surrender. This he refused to do, and, seizing De Tracey as 
he approached with the object of effecting an arrest, dashed 
him on to the pavement, at the same time stigmatizing 
Fitz-Urse as a pander, and showering insults on all the four 
chamberlains. It was in the hot blood excited by this frenzied 
violence on the part of the Archbishop that the fatal blows 
wére struck. Of course the action of the knights was bad in 
many ways. ‘To renew the dispute in the cathedral, and 
during the celebration of a religious service, was indecent; to 
endeavour to arrest the primate at such a time was worse; 
and the killing of 4 Becket was characterized by all the ferocity 
of the Middle Ages. 

In following the lives of the English cardinals, Mr. Williams 
necessarily discusses the whole condition of Papal England 
during several centuries. The attempts of Wicklif and other 
reformers to amend the abuses of religion in medieval times, 
and, without destroying Catholicity, to resist the despotism of 
the Pope, are described at considerable length, and Mr. 
Williams very properly recognises Chaucer as one of those who 
powerfully promoted the advent of Protestant principles. Long 
before the days of Luther, the morals of the priesthood had 
become most corrupt. It is sometimes said that the account 
of the state of the monasteries given by the Royal Commission 
appointed in the reign of Henry VIII. cannot be relied on, as 
the commissioners acted from an interested motive—the desire 
to obtain those lands which, in consequence of their report, 
they did in fact receive. But no such objection can be made 
to earlier reports, when the Church lands and valuables were 
not in question. On this subject we read in the present 
work :— 


“The immorality of the English elergy had become so flagrant in 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century that the primate readily pro- 
cured the Pope’s authority for a visitation. He proceeded from one 
to another of the monasteries and abbeys, and laid the result before 
® provincial synod, His exposure of folly and profligacy produced no 
grew cilect upon the assembly: admonitions and cautions were 
bestowed upon the great offenders, but the swarm of clerical roysterers, 
sportsmen, and swashbucklers, were scarcely at all interfered with 
judicially. The severest thing done was the sending round to the 
religious houses a written address dilating on the scandalous lives that 
many priests were living, and exhorting them to reform. 

“The Pontiff gave the primate power to punish as well as to ad- 
monish; but he appears to have contented himself with writing to a 
special offender—the abbot of the now ill-governed abbey of St. 
Alban’s, in the following terms :— 

*** It has come to our ears, being at once publicly notorious, and 
bronght before us upon the testimony of many witnesses worthy of 
credit, that you, the abbot before mentioned, have been of long time 
noted and defamed, and do yet continue so noted, of simony, of usury, 
of dilapidation and waste of the goods, revenues, and possessions of 
the said monastery; and of certain other enormous crimes and 
excesses hereafter written. In the sale, custody, and administration 
of the goods spiritual and temporal of the said monastery, you are so 
remiss, so negligent, so prodigal, that whereas the said monastery 
was of old times founded and endowed by the pious devotion of illus- 
trious princes of famous memory, heretofore kings of this land, the 
most noble progenitors of our most serene lord and king that now is, 
in order that true religion might flourish there, that the name of the 
Most High, in whose honour and glory it was instituted, might be 
celebrated there. 

*** And whereas in days heretofore the regular observance of the 
gaid rule was greatly regarded, and hospitality was diligently kept. 
Nevertheless, for no little time during which you presided in the same 
monastery, you and certain of your fellow-monks and brethren (whose 
blood it is feared through your neglect a severe Judge will require at 
cand hands) have relaxed the measure and form of religious life. You 

laid aside the pleasant yoke of contemplation, and all regular 
observances, hospitality, alms, and those other offices of piety which of 
old time were exercised and ministered therein; have desecrated, and 
by your faults, your carelessness, your neglect and deed do daily 
decrease more and more, and cease to be regarded ; the pious vows of 
the founder are defrauded of their just intent; the ancient rule of 
ase order is deserted, and not a few of your fellow-monks and 
hren, as we most deeply grieve to find, giving themeelves over to 
&@ reprobate mind, laying aside the fear of God, do lead only a life of 
lasciviousness ; nay, as is horrible to relate, be not afraid to defile the 
holy places, even the very churches of God by infamous intercourse 
with nuns. ; 

** You, yourself, moreover, among other grave enormities and 
abominable crimes whereof you are guilty, and for which you are 
noted and defamed, have, in the first place, admitted a certain married 


woman, named Eleanor Germyn, who had separated herself without 
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just cause from her husband, and for some time past has lived in 
adultery with another man, to be a nun or sister in the house or 
priory of Bray, lying, as you pretend, within your jurisdiction. You 
have next appointed the same woman to be prioress of the said house, 
notwithstanding that her said husband was living at the time and is 
still alive. And, finally, Father Thomas Sudbury, one of your brother 
monks, publicly, notoriously, and without interference or punishment 
from you, has associated, and still associates, with this woman. 

* « Moreover, divers others of your brethren and fellow-monks have 
resorted and do resort to her and other women at the same place, and 
have received no correction therefor.’ ” 


The larger part of Mr. Williams’s second volume is devoted 
to the life of the most famous of English Cardinals, Wolsey. 
Here the work ends for the present; but two more volumes 
are promised, containing the lives of the English Cardinals 
from Reginald Pole to Nicholas Wiseman, together with those 
of the Scotch and Irish Cardinals. The book is full of matter 
and interest, and evinces great research on the part of the 
author. When completed, it will fill a gap in English historical 
literature which ought not to have remained so long. 








SIR THOMAS RUMBOLD.* 


WHATEVER opinion the reader may form of the success of 
Miss Rumbold’s vindication of her father, there can be no doubt 
that the publication of this book will very materially modify 
what hereafter may be said of those important events in which 
he was concerned. Sir Thomas Rumbold was, in one respect, 
the Governor Eyre of India. He was accused, and, by a large 
number of his fellow-countrymen, believed to be guilty, of 
certain acts of mal-administration ; and instead of the Govern- 
ment of his time fulfilling its duty, and openly convicting or 
acquitting him, the charges were hustled aside and the nation 
at large allowed to form what opinion its prejudices or pre- 
posessions might suggest. The result is one neither very 
honourable to the Government which permits it, nor satisfactory 
to the person accused. A public servant should be publicly 
tried. If he is guilty those who allow the matter to be hushed 
up, out of sympathy for himself or respect for his antecedents, 
share his crime; if he be innocent, it is a monstrous thing 
that he should be allowed to remain a “suspect.” For to be 
suspected of misdemeanour is, with some, equivalent to being 
convicted of it. This much most people will be disposed to say 
in the present case, that the writers who have told the story 
of Sir Thomas Rumbold’s administration in India, have either 
read only the accusations against him and adopted these with- 
out inquiring into and fairly estimating the statements brought 
forward to repel them, or else they were in possession of 
evidence which they have omitted to exhibit, and which does 
not appear in the case for the prosecution. On the 9th of 
April, 1782, after Sir Thomas Rumbold had returned from 
India, and was himself a member of the House of Commons, 
a Bill of Pains and Penalties against him was introduced by 
Mr. Dundas. The Bill was read a first time, and thereafter 
Sir Thomas was heard in his defence. When, however, on the 
19th of December the Bill came on for further consideration, the 
House carried a motion for adjourning it until the 24th of 
June following; and the whole subject was never afterwards 
revived. What was the consequence? There existed very 
strongly at this particular time a detestation of the means 
and the agents by which our rule in India was secured. How- 
ever smooth, and decorous, and proper the official records of 
our administrative progress in India may be, it is notorious, 
and it was still more notorious at that time, that our settlement 
in India bad been marked by the grossest of fraud, deceit, 
rapacity, and corruption. For an Englishman in India to 
acquire money was to incur suspicion; and the immense 
fortunes made, in a more or less mysterious manner, by so many 
of the persons who had official appointments were invariably 
regarded as a suggestive circumstance at home. The public 
character of England was being compromised by these acts; 
and Englishmen at home became angry and resentful. Ac- 
cording to Miss Rumbold, her father was made the victim of 


Thomas went out to India. 
Bill of Pains and Penalties abandoned, than the public straight- 
way accepted its vague charges as having been proved; it being 
too cumbrous a thing for them to read the minutes of evidence 
taken at the bar of the House of Commons. This temporary 
injustice would not have been so cruel, had it not induced later 
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the popular feeling, and the scapegoat for persons whose errors’ | 
and crimes were just about to produce their fruit when Sir - 
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historians to follow in the same track. Miss Rumbold charges 
Mr. Mill, Colonel Wilks, and others with having assumed the 
truth of all the allegations contained in the Bill without 
having even read the evidence on the other side; and she pro- 
duces documents to show that her father was innocent of all 
the misdemeanours of which, ever since that time, he has been 
considered guilty. 

Such is the aim and scope of the book. The most impartial 
of readers may well hesitate before pronouncing an opinion 
on the whole subject when he considers that so much personal 
animosity and public resentment were mixed up in the trial; 
that, on the other hand, the most discriminating of Indian 
historians seems convinced of Sir Thomas Rumbold’s guilt, and 
that the vindication is an effort of the accused person’s 
daughter. Fortunately, however, we are not left without 
experienced guidance in the matter. When Miss Rambold 
(who is now dead) was thinking of publishing the evidence she 
had collected, she was advised to consult Mr. Marshman, the 
historian, as to the course she ought to pursue. Mr. Marsh- 
man was just then bringing the first volume of his “ History 
of India” through the press; and the result of his investiga- 
tion of Miss Rumbold’s documents was that he felt himself 
constrained to add an appendix, in which the amende honor- 
able is frankly made. We cannot do better justice to Sir 
Thomas Rumbold’s claims than by quoting the opening words 





of the avowal made by such an authority as Mr. Marshman | 


has proved himself to be. 
** Since this volume was sent to press, the author has been favoured 


with a large and valuable collection of papers, compiled from original | 
correspondence, and from printed records long since forgotten, relative | 


to the administration of Sir Thomas Rumbold at Madras, and intended 
to relieve his memory from the obloquy which has rested on it for 
nearly half a century. A careful perusal of this compilation forces 
the conclusion that the charges brought against him by Colonel Wilks 
and Mr. Mill were based on erroneous information, and partial inves- 
tigation. The statements regarding his proceedings, which are now 
received as historical facts, and the authenticity of which the author 
of this volame never suspected, are not, as it would appear, to be 
relied on, and this chapter of Indian history requires to be written 
afresh. The interests of historical truth demand this candid admis- 
sion, and render it necessary to place before the reader the clear 
explanations which these documents afford, of various points on which 
his conduct has been impeached.” 

Perhaps the chief circumstance which tended to impress the 
public mind with a belief in the corrupt nature of Sir Thomas 
Rumbold’s career in India was that, during his brief sojourn 
there, he remitted large sums of money to England. It was 
alleged, and is admitted by his daughter, that he sent home 
about £130,000; and as this money was remitted at a time 
when the East India Company and its officers were engaged in 
the most diverse diplomatic business with the native princes, it 
was taken for granted that Sir Thomas had come by the money 
dishonestly. It is now clearly proved, however, that Sir 
Thomas, during a twelve years’ residence in Bengal, was 
engaged in large mercantile speculations, and that the money 
sent home by him was in reality the proceeds of these com- 
mercial undertakings. There is not a tittle of evidence on the 
other side, whereas it was shown by the proofs adduced at the 
bar of the House of Commons that “ at the time Sir Thomas 
Rumbold left England he was possessed of property in Bengal 
to a larger amount than the sums he remitted during the time 
he was Governor of Madras, and that these sums were actually 
drawn from Bengal.” A number of the other allegations are 
of minor importance, and are, indeed, supported by so little 
evidence, that we do not care to reproduce them here. But 
the most important historical event to which the present 


volume gives a new aspect is the origin of the war with Hyder | 


Ali. It has hitherto been believed that the indiscreet occu- 


pation of the Guntoor Circar, and some proceedings relative to | 


a debt of tribute due to the Nizam—measures which Sir Thomas 
Rumbold concealed from Mr. Hastings—provoked the con- 
spiracy which produced the invasion of the Carnatic. ‘“ The 
documents now collected,” says Mr. Marshman,—and we are 
glad to have the opinion of an independent and disinterested 
authority on the question,— 


* give a totally different aspect to these transactions. The collection 
of a French force in Guntoor had been an object of alarm equally at 
Calcutta and at Madras for years before the Confederacy was formed. 
In July, 1775, the Governor-General stated that no time should be 
lost in removing it, and authorized the Governor of Madras to march 
a body of troops to the frontier, to demand the immediate dismissal 
of the French force ; and, if it was not complied with, to take posses- 
sion of the country and retain it. The Government of Madras, instead 


of adopting this extreme measure, sent a remonstrance to the Nizam, | 


as Soobadar of the Deccan, and urged the removal of the French 
corps. He promised to respect the treaty ‘to a hair’s breadth,’ but 
constantly evaded compliance with the demand, which was often 
repeated. 
affairs in the Deccan; and, combined with the recent encroachments 


The capture of Pondicherry, in 1778, gave a new turn to | 


of Hyder, who threatened to absorb the Guntoor Circar likewise, 
induced Basalut Jung to send a Vakeel to Madras, and offer to make 
over the province to the Company on the payment of the same sum 
which he had hitherto derived from it, to dismiss the French, and 
receive an English force. A treaty, embodying these arrangements, 
was accordingly drawn up by Sir Thomas Rumbold, with the fall con- 
currence of Sir Eyre Coote, then a member of the Madras Council, and 
submitted to Mr. Hastings, who made divers alterations, and then 
returned it to be carried into effect, with his full concurrence. 
A detachment of British troops was then sent to occupy the province, 
who were obliged to cross a corner of a district which Hyder had 
recently added to his dominions. The Court of Directors likewise 
commended the meritorious conduct of Sir Thomas in concluding the 
treaty. The Nizam and Hyder resented this proceeding, but their 
indignation only served to demonstrate the wisdom and policy of it. 
The Nizam reproached his brother for having rented the Circar to the 
English when he should have made it over to Hyder Ali. Hyder had 
resolved to oust Basalut Jung, and take possession of the province, 
which would give him a position on the flank of the Carnatic, and a 
port on the Coromandel coast. He was irritated by the promptness 
with which this design was frustrated, and vowed that he would not 
allow the Cirear to pass into the hands of ‘ his old and bitter enemies.’ 
By a singular error, accidental or otherwise, the word ‘enemy’ was 
substitued for ‘ enemies,’ and the declaration was thus made to apply 
to Mahomed Ali, the Nabob of the Carnatic, and not to the Company, 
whom Hyder always regarded with a feeling of rancorous hatred.” 


Not less important is the assertion that the Madras Govern- 
ment, having “ given every provocation to Hyder, were taken 
by surprise when he burst on the Carnatic.” It is surely 
urgent that if the obloquy of this culpable indiscretion and 
negligence, under which the memory of Sir Thomas Rumbold 
has so long lain, be unmerited, a prompt and full reparation 
should be made. That he encouraged the belief in the harm- 
lessness of Hyder’s intentions seems to have been taken for 
granted by every modern historian. Lord Macaulay says, 
“ Had Hastings been Governor of Madras, Hyder would either 
have been made a friend, or vigorously encountered as an 
enemy. Unhappily, the authorities of the south provoked their 
powerful neighbour’s hostility, without being prepared to repel 
it.” It turns out, however, that after every effort to secure a 
friendly alliance with Hyder had failed, the necessity for being 
prepared against a possible attack was clearly seen ; and instead 
of Sir Thomas Rumbold having deluded the Governor-General 
into an indolent repose, Sir Thomas warned Mr. Hastings of 
what might happen, and it was Mr. Hastings himself who 
committed the blunder of insisting on Hyder’s friendly inten- 
tions. Altogether this book is worthy of the careful and 
impartial attention of every one interested in Indian history ; 
and, considering its object, one cannot but feel pleased that on 
the very day before Miss Rumbold died she had the satisfac- 
tion of reading Mr. Marshman’s retractation—an assurance 
that her labour had so far reaped its due reward. 








ROBERT FALCONER.* 


Tue genius and fancy which distinguish Mr. MacDonald’s 
works show themselves as strongly in “ Robert Falconer” as 
in any book which he has written, while, at the same time, as 
a novel we cannot unreservedly praise it. Mr. MacDonald has 
always a purpose beyond that of pleasing, and the religious 
element oftentimes renders the atmosphere in which the cha- 
racters move a little misty and obscure. Another point that 
may be urged against him is his profuse indulgence in the 
Scotch language, and, although in “Robert Falconer ” he gives 
parenthetical translations of the more puzzling phrases, we are 
frequently obliged to guess at his meaning where he does not 
consider it necessary to attach the interpretation. This is all 
the more embarrassing as there are very few passages in the 
novel which a reader who once takes it up will be inclined to 
skip. 

The plot of the story is simple enough. Robert Falconer 
is a poor Scotch lad, who lives with an old lady of strong 
Calvinistic views. The boy is talented and religious. He has 


a great taste for music, which he indulges under the difficulties 


imposed by his grandmother’s belief that music is a levity and 
dissipation of soul. We are introduced to a cobbler, and a 
wild uncouth companion of Robert’s, who becomes attached to 
him from the manner in which Falconer takes his part in the 
village school. It would be impossible for us, without literally 
transcribing the novel, to give any notion of the interest with 
which the author invests these characters at the very outset. 
There is no subject upon which novelists write more nonsense 
than on that of music, and they seem constantly to forget that 
music, of all other topics, requires for the purposes of romanticde- 
velopment, feeling, sympathy, and earnestness of the highest order. 





* Robert Falconer, By George MacDonald, LL,D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” 
&e. Three vols, London: Hurst & Blackett, 
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That Mr. MacDonald possesses the due qualifications, those who 
have read “David Elginbrod” or “ Alec Forbes” need not be told 
here, however; he displays a masterly power of putting into 
clear language those strange intangible influences of an art 
whose effects it is so difficult to express. Nor does he give 
himself the slightest aid from adventitious surroundings ia this 
endeavour. Common tunes played on an old violin afford him 
the opportunity of writing with real truth and pathos, and 
with an artistic fidelity which prevent him ever appearing to 
describe emotions merely for their own sake. The picture of 
the drunken, dissipated cobbler with the one fine feeling in his 
nature, a love for music, is worked out with a detail and force 
that never flags for a moment. 

The growth of Falconer’s mind, the mode in which it is im- 
bued with impressions from what he is brought in contact with, 
and the almost stern manner in which Mr. MacDonald baulks 
every aspiration save the purely religious one, give a certain 
melancholy cast to the book. Yet there is no hopeless tragedy 
in it. The author’s constant charity in its widest and most 
profound meaning prevents him from setting his characters on 
Byronic peaks in order to glower atthe world. Humour is the 
salt of sentiment, and Mr. MacDonal#, in common with every 
man of genius who has ever written, can be humorous when he 
wishes. 

It seems somewhat unnatural that Falconer should know so 
little of women as to pour constantly into the ears of the lady 
he loved panegyrics on his friend, and on the verses which his 
friend had written. Ericson, the poet, does no wooing himself, 
Falconer does it for him, and it is difficult not to feel that his 
affection for Miss St. John was not passionate or it would 
never have been so careless. But Mr. MacDonald has not 
a tinge even of that ordinary cynicism which would enable 
him to take into account the danger of allowing a young 
lady of strong emotions to enjoy the rhymes and society of a 
young gentleman not insensible to her attractions. In fact we 
ought to say that there is neither a “‘ young lady ” nora “ young 
gentlemen” in this work, and perhaps that is nothing to be sorry 
for. The work is too earnest to employ either the terms or 
creatures of drawing-room life. At the same time we must 
confess that the complete conquest of physical responsibility in 
Falconer places him at a distance from ordinary human nature. 
To be sure the purpose of this is made evident enough as the 
story progresses. When the hero loses his mistress he gives his 
soul completely to philanthropic excursions, rescuing fallen 
women from the streets, and adopting neglected children. Mr. 
MacDonald probably thinks that we have enough of love stories, 
and he is right, but he might with some artistic success have 
dwelt a little longer on the rose-coloured passages in Falconer’s 
career, if only to bring about him a warmer romantic interest. 
The effect would no doubt be that the book would attract more 
universal sympathies than it is now likely to meet with, and as 
every one who does not read it will miss a great many 
beautiful thoughts, insights, and suggestions, this is to be 
regretted. ° 

Mr. MacDonald tells us that the poems supposed to be 
written by Ericson are not by the author of “The Disciple; ” 
they are, however, not unworthy to be in the book. They 
are slightly indefinite and pervaded by a low music which can 
often only be caught by a practised ear, an ear like that of a 
poet which could detect the “ mute aérial harmonies” which 
Wordsworth could find in the perfumes of flowers. The fol- 
lowing, however, is evidence enough of the spiritual nature of 
the verses :— 

‘Come in the glory of thine excellence; 
Rive the dense gloom with wedges of clear light ; 
And let the shimmer of thy chariot whee's 
Burn through the crack of night.—So, slowly, Lord, 
To lift myself to thee with hands of toil ; 
Climbing the slippery cliff of unheard prayer ! 
Lift up a hand among my idle days— 
One beckoning finger. I will cast aside 
The clogs of earthly circumstance, and ron 


Up the broad highways where the countless worlds 
Sit ripening in the summer of thy love.” 


Like Longfellow’s “ Hyperion,” “ Robert Falconer” finishes 
in a minor key; at the close, you hear the roar of wind amongst 


a forest of pines. But not until the author, as well as the 
hero, has well concluded a noble task. Mr. MacDonald, with 


something almost of fierceness, attacks the doctrines of Scotch | gardens; and in speaking of the results of this system, he 


Calvinism. We have said that he is never cynical; satire, — 





however, he uses when necessary to ridicule the people who | 
have the same superstitious faith in the value of isolated texts 


and about the same comprehension of them as the Turks; who 
will not tread on a piece of paper for fear it might have the 
name of God inscribed on it. “ Robert Falconer” is altogether a 


» work fit to be placed side by side with “ David Elginbrod ” and 


yy 
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“ Alec Forbes;” in many parts it is superior to either. The 
author has gained something in compactness ; all through, his 
writing beams with light and fancy, and every one who reads 
the work will feel gratitude for the refreshing and singular 
points of its idealism—an idealism which, to minds saturated 
with the romance of murder and adultery, will act as an 
antidote and a culture. 








GLEANINGS FROM FRENCH GARDENS.* 


Ant v. Nature has been the motto of horticulturists from 
time immemorial. Man has always been so proud of his skill 
and special knowledge that he could not refrain from adorning 
nature, if only to show that he was capable of effecting the 
improvement. The labourer who cuts the yew-tree in front of 
his cottage into some ridiculous resemblance to a cock or a 
church stands on the same level with the man (or was it a 
woman?) who first thought of transforming the splendid avenues 
of beech and elm behind Schénbrunn into gigantic walls of 
leaves—flat, impenetrable, monotonous, and, on the whole, 
rather melancholy exhibitions. Perhaps the typical fact in 
connection with this theory of rendering nature more valuable 
or beautiful by improvement is the condition attached to some 
floral shows, that roses and pansies must be exhibited with 
their stems and leaves cut off. The man who can stand and 
admire a lot of roses or pansies stuck upon a green board, like 
so many half-crowns, without having any consciousness of the 
violence that has been done—without being sensible of the in- 
completeness, the want of symmetry, the absurdity of the show 
before him—ought straightway to become a horticulturist. It 
is impossible to fix a limit to what he may do. His first care, of 
course, will be to get up monstrous azaleas, which shall be smooth, 
round pinnacles of crimson or salmon-coloured petals, without so 
much as an inch of green leaf being visible. He will rack his brains 
for new geometric désigns for beds, and he will get them to such 
perfection that, looking at them from a distance, you will fancy 
them to be squares, and circles, and ellipses of iron, coloured 
vermilion, and blue, and bronze by some ship-painter or 
carpenter. Much is to be done, also, with wild flowers that 
have not as yet been triedin gardens. They may be cultivated 
into losing their perfume and doubling the size of their corolla 
by skill and care; and no one can tell what splendid abortion 
may spring out of these experiments to make the cultivator 
famous. What we most of all demand from such a horticulturist 
is the precise, the geometrical, the well defined. There must 
be no straggling lines of green about his beds of coloured fire. 
There must be no break, no variety of form or hue, in his 
rows of overgrown and pampered plants. Outside, in the 
woods and the meadows, by the hedge or the sea-shore, we 
have the inexhaustible variety and profusion of nature; here 
we look for evidences of human skill. And perhaps when he 
has finished his labour and reached the very verge of artistic 
cultivation, one may be glad to escape from it all into the 
tangled and twisted insignificances of the woods, even as there 
are some people who, in this age of reverence for human 
ingenuity, are ignorant or careless enough to prefer Kensington 
Gardens to Kew. 

So long, however, as our gardens are laid out in the clipped 
and millinery-looking fashion which now prevails, it is desirable 
that as much variety as the patterns will admit of should be 
introduced. Mr. Robinson has compiled a book which offers 
many valuable suggestions towards this end. The present work 
owes its origin to the discussion awakened by some letters which 
the author wrote to certain papers. These discussions were 
somewhat fruitless, so far as the information of the general 
public was concerned, because of the want of illustrations, 
without which horticulturists’ terms are to most people unin- 
telligible symbols. Besides, therefore, containing Mr. Robinson’s 
revised opinions on such matters, the present volume is illus- 
trated by a considerable number of very graceful woodcuts. 
Those especially which figure in the essay on subtropical 
gardening have all the delicacy, accuracy, and artistic grada- 
tion of the best French wood-drawing; the frontispiece, on the 
other hand, is one of the ordinary English daubs. This paper 
on subtropical gardening describes those handsome foliage- 
plants which Mr. Robinson wishes to introduce into English 


says :— 


“ Subtropical gardening has taught us that one of the greatest 
mistakes ever made in the flower garden was the adoption of a few: 
varieties of plants for culture on a vast scale, to the exclusion of 





* Gleanings from French Gardens: seenpetsing an account of such features of 
French Horticulture as are most worthy of adoption in British Gardens. By W. 
Robinson, F.L.8. London: F, Warne & Co. 
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interest and variety, and too often of beanty or taste. We hare 
seen how well the pointed, tapering leaves of the Canna carry the 
eye upwards; how refreshing it is to ‘ cool the eyes’ in the deep 
umbrage of those thoroughly tropical Castor-oil plants with their 
gigantic leaves; how grand the Wigandia, with its wrought-iron 
texture and masgive outline, looks after we have surveyed brilliant 
lines and richly painted leaves; how greatly the sweeping palm- 
leaves beautify the British flower garden—and, in a word, the 
system has shown us the difference between gardening that interests 
and delights all the public, as well as the mere horticulturist, and 
that which is too often offensive to the eye of taste, and pernicious 
to every true interest of what Bacon calls the ‘ Purest of Humane 
pleasures.’”’ 


The charm of variety whiich those large and leafy plants confers 
upon a garden is not confined to those who have hothouses for 
preserving their plants during the winter. There are, according 
to Mr. Robinson, enough hardy plants to serve the purpose, 
among which he mentions the Pampas grass, the Yaccas, one 
or two Arundines, Crambe cordifolia, Rheum Emodi, Ferulas, 
and the Acanthus latifolius. 


Tt would be difficult to give the reader any idea of the | 


various plants figured in this book; nor is one very sure about 
the actual relative merits of these plants, so charming do 
they all look when traced out by a French artist. The Chinese 
rice-paper plant, which, according to Mr. Robinson, flourishes 
beautifully around Paris in the summer months, is decidedly 
one of the handsomest of them. A less picturesque, but massive 
and effective plant is Polymnia grandis, already known in this 
country. The Acanthus latifolius, recommended as being a 
hardy out-door plant, is also figured here; it is very handsome. 
Nor should English horticulturists restrict their attention to 
those plants which have the recommendation of being hardy 
as being most likely to succeed in England, for the difference 
in climate Mr. Robinson shows to be much less than it is 
usually deemed :— 


‘* As regards the difference in the climate of the southern parts of 
England and the neighbourhood of Paris, considered with reference 
to what is called ‘subtropical gardening,’ I can offer some evidence. 
Last summer I left Paris for six weeks from the month of August, 
solely with a view to examine the state of ‘subtropical gardening’ in 
Britain and compare it with that around Paris. I came direct from 
Paris to the London Parks, and was surprised to find very little 
difference, all the more important fine-leaved p'anta looking in 
splendid health, one bed of Cannas at Battersea being nearly twelve 
feet high, the noble Wigandia in perfect vigour, and the Cannas, 
Ferdinandas, Polymnias, &c., even in the exposed Hyde-park and on 
the cold olay of the Regent’s-park, quite hea!thy and vigorous. I 
even fuuund some of them in presentable condition so far north as 
Archerfield, on the banks of the Firth of Forth. Considering how 
exceptionally bad was the past season, this proves that the growth of 
tender plants with large and effective foliage in the summer garden 
is by no means so impossible as is frequently supposed. Indeed, the 
culture of the many hardy and haif-bardy plants that may be used so 
advantageously to produce fine effects in the flower-garden, from 
elegant dwarf conifers to graceful bamboos, is much more easy in 
many parts of England than around Paris, where many subjects 
perish in winter that we find no difficulty in growing. The fact is, 
an infinitely more beautiful garden, even from the point of fine foliage, 
could be made in many mild spots near our coasts than is possible 
around Paris with any expense.” 


The larger portion of the book, however, is devoted to the 
service of fruit-growers, Mr. Robinson entering largely into the 
discussion of the French cordon system, and describing minutely 
and fully the various methods of pear, peach, grape, and fig 
culture adopted across the Channel. The numerous illustrations 


which accompany this part of the work render it doubly | 
In fact, the book is of a kind to recommend itself | 
| they are Englishmen,” &c.,—he almost seems to suggest that 


useful. 
directly to any one who has an interest in its subject, or 


opportunity to put its suggestions into practice. 








WHAT SHOULD WE DRINK? * 


of late years suffered somewhat in character when questioned 
as to their bringing-up and antecedents, and as we find 
Mr. Denman in these pages has taken to task the opinions of Mr. 
Beckwith, Associate Juror and Reporter on Wines at the Paris 
Exhibition of last year, as set forth in his “ Practical Notes on 
Wine,” we expect to hear the truth issue forth from this con- 
flict between the advocates of the old wines we are familiar 
with, and the supporters of the natural wines. As Mr. Beck- 
with may be said to speak with authority, he must not object 
to find his words are being narrowly weighed, and we confess 
Mr. Denman has managed to draw from his adversaries 
admissions and conclusions which tell triumphantly in favour 





* What Should We Drink? An Inquiry suggested by Mr. E. L. Beckwith’s 
** Practical Notes on Wine.” By J. L. Denman, Author of ‘‘ The Vine and its 
Fruits.” London; Longmans, Green, & Co, 














of pure wine versus alcoholized mixtures. For instance, Mr. 


Beckwith says :— 


“According to the doctrines laid down by some, the difference 
between natural and non-natural wines is as startling as that which 
exists between nectar and poison; and in advocating the claims of 
what are termed ‘natural wines’ they can hardly find terms strong 
enough wherewith to denounce the beverages in which our fathers 
indulged. In all this there is at once both injustice and impolicy. 
For in what does the real difference consist? It consists in this, 
that there is, in the first place, an additional quantity of alcohol in the 
partially fermented wine, and, further, that there is retained in it a 
= amount of sugar, which no longer exists in the fully fermented 
article,” 


So much, as Mr. Denman says, for the indictment, the truth 
of which all chemists have affirmed; but we confess we are 
astonished to find that port wine, made exactly in this manner, 
which, in another portion of his book, Mr. Beckwith calls “ the 
noble and generous beverage which, so long as Englishmen are 
Englishmen, will never fail to find admirers,” denounced by him 
in the following language :— 


“ The presence, in any quantity, of saccharine and alcoholic matter, 
is more serious than is apparent, the sugar being apt to turn acid in the 
system, while the brandy prevents it from escaping through the skin and 
other parts of the human economy as easily as it otherwise may do. 


| The result is a tendency on the part of the captive matter to solidify in 


the blood, and so produce gout and other kindred ailments.’ 


In these few words, as Mr. Denman says, the verdict is given 
without hesitation against the whole series of non-natural 
wines. Sherry must be included in the indictment, containing, 
as it does, from five-and-twenty to forty per cent. of added 
spirit. The same verdict covers champagne, which he admits 
“is, to a great extent, non-natural, and too often a sophisticated 
article.’ When speaking of this wine, natural or not, it 
would have been wiser of him to have slightly altered his 
general statement given with respect to port: “As long as 
Englishwomen are Englishwomen, it will never fail to find 
admirers.” Mr. Beckwith, who, after describing the imperfect 
method of the manufacture of champagne, especially that 
prepared for the English market, which he says is dosed 
“with syrup prepared with brandy, whilst that for France and 
the Continent is made with wine,” seems to think he has 
condoned all its offences by placing it “ first on the list of the 
first wine-growing country in the world,” and terming it “ the 
universally known and as universally admired champagne.” 
Never give your reasons, is the sound advice of one woman to 
another, and we think if Mr. Beckwith had taken this advice 
he would have done well. ‘“ Wine,” says Mr. Beckwith, 
“should be drank, and not merely supped; for we should 
look more to the legitimate quenching of the thirst and the 
consequent refreshment of the frame, than to a refined 
kind of dram-drinking.” This is certainly a very unfortunate 
remark to be made by any advocate of the non-natural wines. 
Imagine a man drinking port or sherry in tumblers for the 
purpose of quenching his thirst! Surely Mr. Beckwith must 
have forgotten his fine phrase about “ Englishmen as long as 
they are Englishmen,” &. The author of “ Practical 
Notes on Wine” makes out the case for his opponents in 
the most satisfactory manner. The fact is, he perceives 
that the taste for natural wines is setting in so strongly 
that the tendency cannot be successfully resisted, hence the 
extraordinary manner in which he attempts to “trim” his 
arguments to suit all parties. Notwithstanding his praise of 
port,—the “ generous beverage which all Englishmen as long as 


this liquid should be reduced to a claret-like condition, for he 
says, “I believe I am right in stating that it was never con- 
templated by the late Baron Forester that port should not 
have a slight quantity of brandy added to it after making, 
which is very different from the practice of impregnating the 


Many wines, or compounds called by that generous name, have | wine with alcohol during the process of making; and I cannot 


|help thinking that had the Baron’s suggestions been acted 


upon, we should be enabled to take our port in comfort and 
safety, and with something like pride. As it is, the fact that 
we have habitually drank, or that we drink, this potent wine, 
has become almost a reproach, and the Englishman’s fondness 
for port has made him a laughing-stock in the eyes of Europe.” 
If, as Mr. Denman observes, Mr. Beckwith wishes to add only 
a little brandy after port has been fully fermented, he would 
produce a wine that no Englishman would accept as port at 
all. It would only be a claret, and would utterly lack all those 
strong sweet qualities which Mr. Beckwith says give such 
“ firmness and homogeneousness” to this celebrated compound. 
The worst of it is, that port is not even fortified with brandy 
distilled from the grape, but is doctored with potato and other 
root spirit, which can be obtained in England and Prussia 
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at a very low rate, and is now exported to Portugal in 
large quantities. Mr. Denman may fairly claim, that 
the Hungarian and Greek wines which he has introduced 
are well suited to be drunk as a beverage and not as a 
dram with the meals. We have on several occasions expressed 
great faith in the Greek wines, which we believe to be abso- 
lutely pure. Containing very nearly twenty-six degrees of 
spirit, they are both generous and sustaining. As a white 
wine, we know nothing superior to the St. Elie, which equals 
the finest Amontillado, with a peculiar and refreshing character 
of its own. At the time that we noticed Mr. Beckwith’s book 
we observed that he treated the Greek wines very cursorily, 
and with an almost contemptuous indifference; he thus provoked 
a rejoinder, which certainly places him in some awkward and 
illogical positions. The public will gain by exchanges of this 
kind, and if Mr. Denman profits by it, the people who may be 
induced to drink red Kephisia instead of port will not have any 
cause to regret their conversion. 








THE RED COURT FARM-* 


THERE is much in “ Red Court Farm ” that we have again and 
again met with doing duty in the pages of three-volume novels. 
We have that modern institution, a railway accident, by the 
side of those ancient and time-honoured materials the dream 
which meets its fulfilment in a way never dreamt of by those 
interested, and a large smuggling trade carried on in the midst 
of all sorts of mystery, and of course associated with its in- 
separable companion, a murder. We have only to add that 
there are two or three love affairs, a secret marriage, and a 
small sprinkling of villainy running steadily through the narra- 
tive; and the reader will perceive that, at least as far as inci- 
dent is concerned, Mrs. Henry Wood’s last novel promises to be 
in no way deficient in interest. The authoress tells us what, 
indeed, is at once apparent on its perusal, that “ Red Court 
Farm” is made up of two short tales published separately 
some time since. The junction is rather cleverly effected, but 
the point of union is nevertheless visible, and the main incidents 
of the two stories have so little in common that their dissimi- 
larity must at once strike the reader. It will be convenient if 
we take the plots in the order in which Mrs. Wood places them. 
The first portion of the novel may be less dramatic than the 
second, but our readers will judge whether it does not possess 
the elements of a more instructive, if not of a better, story, 


After a preliminary chapter, which is intended as a sort of link | 


connecting some of the characters of the two branches of the 
plot, we find ourselves interested in the well-being of two 
tolerably amiable persons, a Mr. Robert Hunter Lake and his 
wife. Robert Hunter had previously studied as a civil engineer, 
then he purchased a lieutenant’s commission in an infantry 
regiment, and during his experiences as a soldier met with 
a Miss Lake, who fell in love with him. The lady is 
heiress to a fortune of about £600 a year, and her father will 
only consent to her marriage with the young officer upon con- 
dition that he leaves the army, takes the name of Lake, and 
settles down to love ina cottage and hopeless inactivity. These 
conditions are accepted, and Robert Hunter Lake finds himself 
the adored of a charming little wife, for whom he has but 
a very slight degree of affection, and passing a thoroughly lazy 
existence. The author’s description of the life of a young man 
placed in such a position as that which Robert Lake occupied 
has the merit of being singularly truthful. There are few who 
do not number among their acquaintances stalwart young fellows, 
with an income just large enough to enable them to pass 
a sort of vegetating existence, doing a bit of fishing, a bit of 
shooting, or a bit of hunting, wearying continually of the 
monotonous lives they pass, and which appear to be doubly 
idle and worthless in a country of hard work like England. 
If men ever do read novels—and those of the Robert Hunter 
stamp are likely to be the most active supporters of circulating 
libraries—they may possibly see themselves as Mrs. Wood 
sketches them, and they certainly can take no harm from a 
little reflection upon the picture. The plot of the novel renders 
it necessary that a husband should make a brutal fool of him- 
self, and that a wife should die of a broken heart; and Mrs. 
Wood could scarcely have prepared more suitable materials 
with which to attain these ends than Robert Hunter Lake and 
his wife. Mr. Lake has a sister, Mrs. Chester, whose anxiety 
to maintain a large establishment upon a very small income 
induces her to advertise for boarders. A certain Lady Bllis, 
the widow of an Anglo-Indian offers herself, and the Lakes and 
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a family of young ladies are invited to Mrs. Chester's with the 
view of rendering the place attractive to the wealthy widow. 
The night before they were to start Mrs. Lake has an un- 


easy dream, in which she finds herself in a disagreeable — 


kitchen, and unpleasantly associated with a hearse, and she 
very naturally, as any lady given to dreaming and super- 
stition will think, refuses to pay the contemplated visit. The 
other guests go, however, and on their return find themselves 
in a railway accident, from which they narrowly escape with 
their lives. Mrs. Lake now concluding that her dream has 
been fulfilled, and that all danger has passed away, consents to 
visit her sister-in-law, but immediately on her arrival her terrors 
revive. During one of those expeditions through Mrs. Chester’s 
domestic arrangements in which ladies are, or ought to be, in 
the habit of indulging, Mrs. Lake finds herself in the mysterious 
kitchen of her dream, and naturally becomes very unhappy. 
A flirtation which she discovers her husband to be carrying on 
with Lady Ellis by no means tends to lessen her anxiety. Mrs. 
Lake is anxious to fly from danger and return home, but her 
sister-in-law, intent upon her own worldly advantage, sees 
that Lake is a great attraction to the widow, and consequently 
entreats them to prolong their stay. Mrs. Lake continues to 
be a very model of patience, until she witnesses a scene between 
her husband and Lady Ellis, which affords the author an 
opportunity of creating one of those very effective contrasts 
which are found among the chief features of her most successful 
novels. The evening is a bitterly cold one, and Mrs. Lake, 
hearing that her husband is in the garden, starts off in search 
of him. Her attention being aroused by hearing two voices 
engaged in very low and earnest conversation, she watches and 
discovers the speakers to be her husband and Lady Ellis. She 
hears them use very endearing expressions towards one another; 
and whilst she, the neglected wife, stands shivering in her 
hiding-place, she sees him wrap up in a warm shawl the woman 
who had supplanted her in his affections, and hears the “long 
and passionate kiss” which the lovers exchanged. Any novel- 
reader of the slightest experience will easily guess what follows. 
Mrs. Lake dies from the combined effects of a cold on the chest 
and blighted affections. Her husband, filled with remorse at 
the consequences of his conduct, hates the very sight of the 
widow, and reduced by his wife’s death to poverty, resumes his 
old profession as an engineer. At this point the second branch 
of the story may be said to commence, and we have Mr. Lake, who 
has assumed his former name of Robert Hunter, reappear upon 
the scene as a rising young engineer and the lover of Miss Thorny- 
croft, the daughter of Justice Thornycroft, the owner of Red Court 


| Farm. Red Court Farm is altogether a mysterious place. It is 
| built upon the remains of an old fortress, which is said to have 








had a subterranean communication with the sea below the 
cliff on which it stood. The style of living at the farm was 


_ considerably in excess of the apparent means of the owner. 


The three sons of Mr. Thornycroft—Richard, Isaac, and Cyril— 
were continually bringing home their friends to sumptuous 
entertainments always in readiness, and they largely indulged 
in the somewhat reprehensible habit of treating the coast- 
guardsmen, and keeping them drinking at publichouses when 
they ought to have been maintaining a sharp look out for 
smugglers. These circumstances, coupled with the fact that 
the superintendent of the coastguard is a frequent guest at 
the Red Court, and that rumours of a ghost being given to 
haunting the cliff are carefully kept in circulation, point to 
smuggling as the source of Justice Thornycroft’s prosperity. 
The fact was that the Justice and his sons had managed to do 
a large business in the smuggling way through the under- 
ground passage, and there is no knowing how long this 
industrious calling might have been peacefully and pleasantly 
continued but for the want of shrewdness with which the 
Justice conducted some of his domestic arrangements. It had 
been the misfortune of Mr. Thornycroft to be blessed with a 
daughter who had such an unconquerable will that no force 
would keep her at school. The old gentleman at length hits 
upon an expedient. He will give his daughter a mother, and 
he consequently marries Lady Ellis, who opportunely turns up 
for the occasion, makes herself eminently disagreeable, and 
continues, notwithstanding her marriage, in the use and enjoy- 
ment of her old name. The plans of the anxious father fail, as 
we soon afterwards find Lady Ellis, alias Mrs. Thornycroft, 
settled at Cheltenham, and Miss Thornycroft inviting her 
lover, Robert Hunter, on a visit to Red Court Farm. A new 
coastguard superintendent arrives, who consults with the 
young engineer as to the smuggling; and Hunter, unaware of 
the doings of his hosts, on the very evening.he is about return- 
ing te London, discovers the smugglers at work, and finds 
himself face to face with Richard Thornycroft, who threatens 
to shoot him, and suffers him to escape only on condition of 
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his swearing never to divulge what he has seen. Next morning 
a body, supposed, from a peculiar coat which he wore, to be 
that of Robert Hunter, is discovered murdered, and Miss 
Thornycroft puts on mourning for her lover. We may mention 
that Robert Hunter turns out not to have been killed after all, 
and that the people who deserve happiness find it towards the 
end of the novel; but how all this is brought about, and the 
mystery cleared up, is the author’s secret, which it would 
scarcely be fair to divulge. | 








RALPH REDFERN.* 


Tue lesson which the author of “ Ralph Redfern” intends 
to convey to the reader is by no means without value. The 
story is mainly made up of woman’s self-sacrifice, and the 
gratifying results which flow from it; and as women of tender 
years like to indulge their propensities for good deeds, especially 
when those deeds take an imaginary form and involve no very 
great amount of inconvenience, there is no reason why “ Ralph 
Redfern” should not be a favourite novel with young ladies. 
Ralph is a young gentleman who is engaged in the study of 
medicine, and indulges a taste for verse-making, with a dislike 
to combing his hair and cleaning his finger-nails. The fact 
that Ralph is a medical student renders it unnecessary to explain 
that he is fond of beer, and has no very decided objections to 
liquor in any form, but in other respects he strays from what 
we believe to be the beaten path of his profession when he 
treats himself to certain very distressing fits of moralizing. 
Ralph accompanies his friend and fellow-student, Bob Nicholls, 
on a visit to Bob’s father’s house in the country, but his repu- 
tation for uncouthness having gone before him, Bertha, Bob’s 
cousin, manages to be absent on a visit during the greater part 
of their stay. On Bertha’s return she finds Ralph Redfern 
still an inmate of the house, and his appearance in no way 
alters the unfavourable opinion she had formed of him. He 
took offence at trifles, maintained his reputation for untidiness, 
drank as much as he could get, and was altogether in striking 
contrast to Percy Nicholls, a young articled clerk, who was 
also expected to arrive with, as the young lady described them, 
“half a score of his swell companions.” Ralph’s arrangement 
of ferns, however, and his poetical effusions, soon alter Bertha’s 
opinion, and disgust gives way to admiration. The change in 
Bertha’s feelings the reader will observe was most easily effected 
when these lines could do it :— 

“ Flower you Spaniard, look that you grow not, 
Stay as you are and be loved for ever; 


Bad if I kiss you, ’tis that you blow not; 
Mind the shut pink mouth, open never. 


For while thus it pouts her fingers wrestle, 
Twiokling the audacious leaves between, 
Till round they turn and down they nestle. 
Is not the dear mark still to be seen ?” 


A young lady whose heart could be touched by this sort of 
thing was obviously the suitable wife for Ralph, but unfor- 
tunately she cast longing eyes upon the “ swell” Percy, whom 
the author possibly intended as the very embodiment of well- 
bred and fashionable irony, but whom she turns out as 
a miserable and stupid “prig.” Percy’s “ wooing” drives 
Ralph from a ball-room into a beer-shop, where he gets drunk 
and receives a wound which requires the most careful nursing 
from Bertha. After a lengthened probation, Bertha changes her 
affections, ventures upon marrying Ralph, rescues him from his 
evil courses, and there is little doubt contributes largely to his 
success as a “ general practitioner.” 








A BOOK ABOUT MOSCOW.+ 


We do not remember to have read so good a description as 
this of the Kremlin and the city in which it stands. This 
may, in part, be owing to the fact that the author has used 
his eyes without allowing himself to be influenced by the pre- 
judices which English travellers are so apt to carry abroad 
with them. But it is also due to his power of lucidly describing 
localities. "We pass with him from street to street, and make 
our observations from this or that point, till we know our way 
about Moscow as well as we can reasonably expect to do so by 
the aid of letter-press. But what does Mr. Lowth mean by 
speaking of the Russians as “a people one day fated to play a 
great part in the drama of the future”? It would not be 
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easy to point out a people in the old world who have played a 
greater part since the “ wonderful savage” ruled them. They 
have extended their empire far and wide, and raised themselves 
to so great a pitch of influence that England and France had 
to break a forty years’ peace, and, stranger still, united their 
forces, fourteen years ago, to relieve Europe of the dread of this 
ever-advancing power. Two-and-forty years before the Crimean 
war Russia dealt a death-blow to the might of Napoleon in 
that very Moscow of whose features Mr. Lowth discourses to 
us so pleasantly. It is certainly possible for Russia to do 
more than she has done; but, unless in the line of 
internal improvement and civilization, is it desirable that 
she should? All writers bear witness to the devotion of the 
people to the reigning family, and to the despotism it repre- 
sents. The Russians are a believing people. Their loyalty, 
like their religion, is fanatical. Their faith in their Emperor is 
only something less than their faith in their religion, modified 
by the personal character of the Czar, but still taking the form 
of a devoted loyalty. ‘The Emperor Nicholas was almost 
worshipped. His subjects regarded him as a being placed 
beyond their reach, to be admired and wondered at. He was 
a man of great capacity, of unbending will, resolute in the 
pursuit of his purpose, whatever it might be, and always 
meditating great purposes. But though he was acknowledged 
by his people to be a harsh man, rather to be feared than 
loved, his decisions were unquestioned, and his word doomed a 
quarter of a million of soldiers to perish in the defence of 
Sebastopol. Possibly it is believed in Russia to this day that 
the Czar had the better of us in that contest, at all events the 
dismantling of the fortress has not detracted from the popu- 
larity of the reigning czar, which has survived the odium of 
his emancipation of the serfs. Whether by study or instinct it 
would appear that he has attached to himself the affections of 
his people to a degree which would be lamentable if his am- 
bition looked abroad with the same vivacity as did his father’s. 
As all the world knows, he is a man of great amiability of 
character. “ He wins,” says Mr. Lowth, “ all the goodwill of his 
people without any display or effort—wins it by the talisman 
of influence and attraction, cordiality. He goes often to 
Moscow, and, when there, he does various little acts which show 
a sympathy with Muscovite character and Muscovite prejudice ; 
and when he goes away he leaves no cloud on the popular brow 
which tells of discontent—no memory of some harsh deed which 
wounds the national feeling.” By Mr. Lowth’s account, popu- 
larity is easily acquired in Moscow, at least by the sovereign. 
When he comes from St. Petersburg to visit the ancient 
capital, though the railway puts him down, if we may speak so 
familiarly of an imperial fare, on the south-eastern side of the 
city, he never omits to take a circuitous route along the 
Boulevard in order to make his entry through the Iversky 
Gate. Mr. Lowth gives the reason for this détour. “It is in 
this gateway, or rather on the outside of it, on its northern 
front, stands the little chapel of the Virgin, here called the 
Iberian Mother of God..... The interior is highly decorated 
with gilding, and lamps, and glass, votive offerings in various 
metals, and an altar; and there is space inside the broad 
entrance door for a few persons, and at the back of it, over the 
altar, is the famous picture of the Iberian Mother. Beside it 
always stand one or two Greek priests. The painting is 
Byzantine, and was brought here from Mount Athos in the 
reign of the Czar Alexis. An extraordinary respect, or it may 
be called veneration, is offered to this picture, much beyond 
that to any other in Moscow, for at all hours of the day there 
are persons to be seen bending low or kneeling in the interior 
of the chapel, or on the platform, or on the steps. It has done 
so many wonderful things in its time, it is said, that it has 
become one of the most important existences in Moscow.” It 
is in order to pass through this gate that the Emperor goes 
out of his way from the railway station to the Kremlin. “On 
approaching the platform his carriage stops; he gets out, un- 
covers his head, enters the little chapel, and kneels, the world 
of Moscow looking on impressed by the act to the bottom of its 
devotional soul. He comes out, mounts his carriage, and pro- 
ceeds. The effect is amazing.” Another amazing effect is 
produced by the fuct that, when in Moscow, the Emperor 
patronizes the kalatsch, a light, sweet bread, peculiar to Moscow, 
in the form of a quoit, and not much thicker. “ When the 
Czar sits downto table in the Kremlin he asks for a kalatsch, 
and you may hear the common Russian repeat with pride,— 
‘the Czar always eats kalatsch at dinner in the Kremlin.’” 
One cannot have a correct idea of the Russian character, or 
of the social life of the people, without being able to estimate 
the extent to which the religious sentiment prevails amongst 
them. Mr. Lowth seems to have been strongly attracted to 
the demonstrations of it which he found in the Chapel of the 
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Iberian Mother. On his return from any walk upon the 
northern side of Moscow, he made it his practice to stop near 
her chapel. In this way he had an opportunity of ascertaining 
that her devotees were not confined to the poorer classes. 
Peasants coming in from the outlying districts would 
pause at this point to offer a kopeck to the Mother, and pro- 
bably had arrived for that purpose. But converging to this 
point would come also all kinds of carriages, bringing men from 
the law courts, ladies and children from the aristocratic quarter 
in the Beloi Gorod, people from the country in quaint vehicles 
of the rudest Tarantass build, all of whom stopped at the 
platform of the little chapel to pay their devotions. Peasants 
come on foot for the same purpose, officers in droschkies, and 
even men of commerce who had just been visiting the prisons in 
which their debtors were confined to see if any new chance of 
payment had turned up. An anecdote which Mr. Lowth gives 
at page 51 will still better illustrate the devotion of the people 
to this favourite picture :—‘ There was a large diamond in the 
dress of the Iberian Mother, and one day it disappeared. Of 
course there was a tremendous commotion in Moscow. The 
Mother had been robbed. What a sacrilege! After a time 
the jewel was traced to the hands of a Russian lady, a member 
of one of the princely families. She had coveted this diamond, 
and, while in the act of devotion, had managed to extract it 
with her teeth from its setting. Every effort was made by her 
family to save her from heavy punishment, but in vain. Had 
it been a mere robbery of a diamond from one Russian lady 
by another, the whole thing would have been treated as 
a trifle; but from a shrine, and more especially from the 
Iberian Mother, this was too much. All the people in Moscow, 
and beyond it, were concerned in the matter—one which 
touched their dearest affections, their devotion, the one deep 
and pervading sentiment. The princess was condemned to 
Siberia, and she was sent there for life.” This is not a senti- 
ment which can withstand the inroads of commercial life, and 
even Russia is making some way in what we call progress. 
The famous fair of Nijni Novgorod—a high effort of a semi- 
civilized people—shows signs of falling off, as new means of 
transport—rail instead of river—are coming into use. It 
would appear, too, that the aristocracy of Russia are feeling the 
influence of a state of transition, and that its younger members 
are casting about for a more useful existence than the Russian 
noble has hitherto been content to live. In Moscow Mr. 
Lowth found that one of the noblesse quarters had been 
invaded by the prosperous men of commerce and their families, 
and that the nobles were content to occupy a portion of the 
town nearer to the Kremlin, not studded, like their old 
quarter, with Italian villas, but with the Russian country villa, 
for the most part consisting éf a raised ground floor. These are 
promising symptoms. But in Russia progress cannot be other- 
wise than slow; and we fear that the picturesque features 
which make Mr. Lowth’s work so interesting will long remain 


to attract the attention of travellers and give variety to | 


their books. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


“Tse Culture of Emerson” is the title of the opening paper in. 


Fraser. It is a continuation of an article by the same writer pub- 
lished in the number for May, 1867, but a continuation in reverse order, 
for, whereas that dealt with the recent productions and present in- 
finence of the great transcendentalist, this deals with his earlier 
writings, and the progressive development of his mind in the years of 
his young manhood. It is not generally known in England that 
Emerson began life as a clergyman. He preached for some years in 
Boston, but at length announced to his congregation that he could no 
longer administer to them the bread and wine of the Communion, and 
that he was not in harmony with their faith and worship. This 
was followed by his resignation, and since then he has become the 
leader of what may be called the religious revolution in America. 
A sort of mystical Theism appears to be the present religion of 
Hmerson, and we see the progress of this in the quotations here given 
from his early writings. Those writings, like all that proceeds from 
the author’s pen, abound in thought, in tender feeling and subtle per- 
ception, and in felicitous illustration, but are injured by that tendency 
to vagueness which is also one of the characteristics of Emerson’s 
works. The article is followed by a gossiping critical dialogue on the 
third exhibition of the portraits at South Kensington—a companion to 
previous dialogues on the two preceding exhibitions. ‘ Bolsover Forest” 
appears to be the commencement of a continuous tale, in which the 
pursuits of a natural history lover are prominent features. I is very 
pleasantly written, and is bright with pictures of country life. The 
article entitled “ Elements of Romanism ” is a review of the theological 
teachings of Dr. Newman, which are shown to have been intensely 


Papal even while he was yet a member of the Church of England. | 





The reviewer combats the leading principles of the Romish Church, 
and says that “ if any one desire to oppose Romanism, he must cultivate 
the private judgment of the multitude;” and he expresses a hope 
that, “as belief of ghosts and witches fled howling into darkness on 
the rise of modern science, so will the belief of magical religion fade 
away when the religious conscience of the nation becomes more 
robust.” After farther chapters of “ Oatnessiana,” we have a paper 
by Mr. T. E. Cliffe Leslie on “ Political Economy and the Rate of 
Wages,” in which the writer denies that political economy has any 
title to “‘ mathematical exactness and certainty,” and says it “ must 
be content to take rank as an inductive, instead of a purely deductive, 
science,” He considers that it has suffered much from a tendency 
towards mere abstract speculation, and he exhorts its professors to 
pay more regard to facts. The following passage on the rate of wages 
in agricultural districts is interesting :— 

“That, instead of one common cause determining and equalizing 
wages, different causes determine them in different cases, and produce 
the great inequalities found in fact to exist, is easily shown. In 
Northumberland and Durham good wages and good food make, 
as we saw, the farm labourer efficient, and his efficiency, along with 
the good market for his produce afforded by mines, enables the 
farmer to pay the high price for labour which the competition of the 
mines on the other hand compels him to pay. In Northamptonshire, 
near railway works and large towns, the competition of employers 
in other trades compels the farmer to raise wages when his own profits 
are high on the one hand from the prices of produce, and when, for 
the same reason, food is dear to the labourer on the other hand; 
but in retired parts of the country old rates of farm wages continue 
from the absence of all other employment. In Dorsetshire the agri- 
cultural labourer’s earnings are determined mainly, not by the com- 
petition of employers, but by that tacit combination on their part not 
to raise wages above their actual rates, which Adam Smith declared 
in his time to be the constant and uniform practice. Not many years 
ago, rates of wages, even lower than in Dorsetshire, were current in 
Wiltshire from the same cause. ‘The wages cf labour are lower on 
Salisbury Plain,’ Mr. Caird wrote in his ‘ Letters on Agricalture,’ 
* than in Dorsetshire, and lower than in the dairy and arable districts 
of North Wilts. An explanation of this may partly be found in the 
fact that the command of wages is altogether under the control of the 
large farmers, eome of whom employ the whole labour of a parish. 
Six shillings a week was the amount given for ordinary labourers by 
the most extensive farmer in South Wilts, who holds nearly 5,000 acres 
of land, great part of which is his own property. Seven shillings, how- 
ever, is the more common rate, and out of that the labourer has to pay 
one shilling a week for the rent of his cottage.’ The truth is, that 
instead of competition for labour being the universal condition of trade 
and the universal regulator of wages, there is rarely competition for 
labour on the part of employers within a trade in a particular place 
unless there be competition for it from without.” 


Part III. of Southey’s life of Sir Philip Sidney brings the biography 
to a close as far as the writer had gone, for the work is unfortunately 
a fragment—the last composition of its author, broken short, we 
suppose, by the lamentable malady which darkened his declining 
years. This third part consists chiefly of an analysis of Sidney’s 
literary productions. The present number of Fraser concludes with 
a criticism on the two latest volumes of Mr. Kinglake’s history of the 
Crimean war, which is very highly praised, the critic, however, dis- 
senting from his autbor on some points, and, in particular, passing a 
more severe judgment on Lord Cardigan for his conduct in connection 
with the Light Cavalry charge at Balaklava than Mr. Kinglake 
delivers. 


In Macmillan, Mr. Clements R. Markham, Geographer to the 
Abyssinian Expedition, describes the fall of Magdala and death of the 
King, whom he calls, with a somewhat pedantic particularity, “ Ted- 
doros.” The account here given confirms what we have previously 
read in the daily papers as to the heroism of the despot, whose defence 
of Magdala, and self-inflicted death when all was over, had un- 
doubtedly an element of grandeur. “ His misdeeds had been numerous, 
his cruelties horrible,” writes Mr. Markham, “ but his military genius 
was extraordinary, his indomitable will commanded obedience from all 
his countrymen who came within his reach, and he died like a hero. 
It is unlikely that he mistrusted any offer of mercy that was made to 
him. He simply preferred death to lingering out a contemptible 
existence after his true career was over. He was a brave enemy, and 
a born king of men, and his body deserved more respect from his 
conquerors than unfortunately it received. The days of chivalry are 
gone.” Mr. Markham even seems to think that he was ungenerously 
treated before his death. He writes :— 

“In the morning [of Easter Monday | the King sent down a present 
of 1,000 cows and 5U0 sheep as an Easter offering, with a letter, saying 
that he had attempted to kill himself the day before, but that it had 
not been God’s will, that he now desired to be reconciled with the 
English, and that he had sent a present because it was a great festival of 
theChurch. Noreply was sent to this letter,and the cows were ordered 
not to be received, but to be kept outside the pickets. Teddoros, 
however, had no means of knowing that his present had been refused; 
indeed, looking down from Selassie, and seeing the animals all day 
close to the English camp, he had every reason for supposing that it 
had been accepted. Daring the day the whole of the wives and families 
of the Europeans, with all their tents and luggage, were sent down. 
Never was a surrender, when once resolved upon, so freely and unre- 
servedly made. Not a hostage, not a child, not a box was reserved or 
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kept back. It was the act of a king, an act without cunning or 
treachery, how slight soever, to mar its fulness... . . The cows were 
left to die of thirst outside the pickets, and neither letter nor message 
was sent to the King during all that day in acknowledgment of his 
great surrender. Long and anxiously must the unhappy King have 
waited for the result of his letter and present, and of the interventions 
of his friends on his behalf. One of the soldiers, named Gebra Maskal, 
described him as sitting on a rock, gloomy, and alone, during the 
greater part of the day, and often scanning the English camp with a 
glass. As night closed upon him despair mutt have come with it. 
His open-handed surrender of all the hostages had been taken advan- 
tage of; his presents had, so far as he could tell, been received ; but 
no message, no word, had come from friend or foe. After dark he 
appears to have called a council of his surviving chiefs, when the pos- 
sibility of escape was discussed. Some doubt rests over the traueac- 
tions of the night. Many of the soldiers assert that Teddoros, with a 
few followers actually did run away as far as the Kilkala ravine, but 
that, on reflection, and seeing the difficulty of escapiog through the 
hostile Galla tribes, they returned before morning. It was certainly 
rumoured in Magdala that the King had fied. On the other hand his 
valet, Waldo Gaba, who was always by his side, declares that he never 
left Salamgi at all.” 

Mr. Henry Wreford contributes an account of the last days of Cardinal 
d’ Andrea, who was recently in antagonism with the Pope, being one 
of those few Roman ecclesiastics who desire to see the Church return 
to the primitive doctrine and discipline. According to Mr. Wreford, 
he was cajoled into signing a recantation against which his conscience 
revolted, on condition of being restored to his authority as bishop 
and abbot —a condition which was never kept; and he imputes his 
death to the refusal of the Pope to allow him to go to Naples for that 
change of air which was absolutely necessary tohim. This act of 
inhumanity, we are told, irritated the public feeling of Rome itself. 
Dr. Balfour Stewart and Mr. J. Norman Lockyer contribute a paper 
on “The San as a Type of the Material Universe,” which consists 
of a history of the spots appearing from time to time on our 
luminary, and some speculations as to their cause and their probable 
effect. A long review of “The Spanish Gypsy,’ —two very agree- 
able articles on foreign travel (“In the Nivernais,” by J. H., and 
“From Christiania to Molde,” by the Rev. Hugh Macmillan),— 
two poems, above the general level of this Magazine in such matters 
(the one called “‘ A Dead Letter,” by Austin Dobson, is very charm 
ing),—and the serial stories, “ Realmah” and “ The Chaplet of 
Pearls,” —complete the measure of the number. 

The Cornhill contains some very interesting and attractive articles. 
Two Medisval Travellers” is a paper based on the reports of their 
journeys in most of the European countries written by a Bohemian and 
a Nuremberger who, in the year 1465, accompanied Leo, Lord of Réz- 
mital and Blatnie, and brother-in-law of the then King of Bohemia, on 
an expedition which he undertook for examining “ all the kingdoms of 
Christendom.” The account here given of the state of England at the 
time in question is particularly curious. This is followed by a speci- 
men of a translation by Sir John Herschel of the “‘ Inferno” of Dante. 
The version is in the stanza of the original—the terza rima—which, we 
agree with Sir John in thinking, is indispenasable to a proper render- 
ing of the poem. The specimen before us seems to be well executed ; 
but the translator only puts it forward as a model which he trusts 
others will take up. A very interesting paper on “ Earthquakes” 
concludes with some remarks calculated to produce a reassuring 
effect on the mind of the reader after the horrors which have been 
described. ‘“ We have seen so much of the earthquake as an agent 
of destruction,” says the writer, “that it may sound paradoxical to 
assert that the phenomenon is surpassed by no other as a regenerative 
and restorative agent. Yet this is strictly the case. But for earth- 
quakes, our continents would continually—however slowly—diminish 
in extent through the action of the sea-waves upon their borders, and 
of rain and rivers on their interior surfaces. ‘Had the primeval 
world been constructed as it now exists,’ says Sir John Herschel, ‘ time 
enough has elapsed, and force enough, directed to that end, has been 
in activity, to have long ago destroyed every vestige of land.’ It is 
to the reproductive energy of the earth’s internal forces that we are 
alone indebted for the very existence of dry land.” The article entitled 
‘* Witches and their Craft” uses up some rather old material, but it is 
amusing. Mr. Matthew Arnold continues his thoughtful papers on 
* Anarchy and Authority,” and promises us a concluding instalment 
in a fature number. ‘ Why have I Three Tails?” is the quaint title 
of an article professing to be written by a Turkish Pasha, and 
amusingly describing the corruptions committed in connection with 
that office. The account of “‘ Early English Newspapers,” with which 
the number concludes, is full of instructive matter; and readers of 
fiction are well provided for in “‘ The Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly” 
and “ Avonhoe.” : 

The Contemporary Review is improving every month, and is 
gradually dropping out of the rather dry ecclesiastical tone ia which 
it was at first pitched. The present number opens with an article, by 
the Dean of Canterbury, on “ By-ways of the New Testament 
Revision.” A paper on the “ Pictures of the Season ”’ is well written, 
without containing any noticeable feature. We recommend to persons 
who do not yet understand the drift and meaning of Positivism an 
admirable essay on its relations to Christianity, by the Rev. Mr. 








Westcott. Such a statement as this at the opening will startle a 
good many :—“ It seems to be generally assumed that there is some 
fundamental antagonism between the Positive method and Christianity. 
Nothing, I believe, can be more false. I should even venture to 
maintain that the spirit of Positivism is more in harmony with a 
historic religion than that of any other system of philosophy.” The 
article is especially valuable for both its courage and information. The 
desperate ignorance of the true principles of Positivism which prevails 
amongst those who pretend to hate them is both ludicrous and pitiable. 
Mr. Westcott bas evidently studied and thought out his subject, and his 
theory that Positivism has its wild aspirations absulately completed 
in Christianity is most ingeniously worked out. “ Matthew Browne” 
contributes a criticism on “ George Eliot as a Poet.” He finds fault, 
in th> first place, with the imperfect measure of some of the lines in 
“The Spanish Gypsy,” and declares that the poem wants spontaneity 
and simplicity. ‘There is,” he continues, “too much aggregation 
and accumulation about it; we are set thinking and set feeling; we 
are agitated; but we are not thrilled by any single sudden note.” 
Without disputing this as a matter of fact, it appears to us that 
“ aggregation and accumulation,” to be set “ feeling,” to be moved to 
think, and to be agitated, are effects which would be brought about 
by poetry of the highest order. The critique is on the whole very 
delicate, but it deals too much with literal imperfections. If we get 
poetry, we do not care for a few false quantities being mixed up with 
it. “‘ Mr, Gladstone’s Position ”’ is the title of an elaborate article by 
Mr. Cracroft. It is admirably conceived and written. Take this 
passage for instance :— 


* And here it is impossible not to pause for a moment and to reflect 
upon the very prevalent views afloat among politicians and in society 
concerning the relative capacity for management of Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Gladstone. In a great, a free, a constitutional country, is there 
not something melancholy in the praise we hear lavished on all sides 
upon tactics, which, after all, cau only be compared to political 
thimble-rigging, and which differ only from the back-stair intrigues 
of the worst despotic court, by being, in fact, only not back-stair 
intrigues, but unblushingly public, and when most condemned. 
paradoxical as it may seem, most applauded? Can it be that the 
English nation is so deeply, so widely, politically-minded, that 
political sleight-of-hand extorts the admiration of politicians of all 
shades, and insures pardon—as conjuring and jugglery touch the 
imagination of ordinary men, and thieves and pickpockets admire 
extraordinary skill, even at the expense of their own pockets? I 
confess that [ never hear of Mr. Disraeli’s ‘management’ without a 
sense of sickness and disgust. Talk to me of Mr. Disraeli’s personal 
qualities, and I listen with respect and deference. Tell me of his 
noble ambition—if an arabition purely personal and not swallowed up 
in greater ends can be called noble—and I sympathize. Tell me of 
his faith in himself from early days, when in ragged devilry he wrote 
*Ixion,’ laughed the world to scorn, defied fate, and snapped his 
finger at the gods ; tell me of his constancy, his patience, his genius 
(though I dislike the colour of his genius) ; tell me of his calm under 
ridicule, his almost impersonal independence of popularity, his 
cosmopolitan omniversality (for I admire that, even with the gipsy 
element of universal scorn and bedevilment); tell me all this, and I 
bow before a great personality.” 


Mr. Lancaster’s ‘‘ Pandora” contains some fine lines, and is full of a 
sensuous colour and warmth which is redeemed from animalism by 
the good taste and feeling of the writer. The remaining section of 
the Contemporary consists of notices of books, divided into theological, 
scientific, historical, and philosophical departments, while poetry and 
fiction are also treated distinctively. 

St. Pauls for this month opens with a new serial story, called ** The 
Sacristan’s Household,” by the author of those two charming tales, 
** Mabel’s Progress”? and “ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” The three 
first chapters give every promise that the tale will be eminently 
interesting. This number has two political essays—‘ How to Settle 
the Eastern Question,” and “ Army Reform.” In the former article 
the author points out that in no part of Turkey in Europe could the 
Christian portion of the population, alone and single-handed, have any 
chance of success in an insurrection against the Turkish Government, 
and that the Mohammedans could never submit to a defeat which 
would practically amount to expulsion from Europe and deprivation 
of their lands. He also shows that the chronic state of discontent and 
uneasiness in which the Christian populations of Turkey are kept, and 
the hostility that is maintained between them and their Mohammedan 
fellow-subjects, are owing entirely to the unscrupulous policy which 
Russia is pursuing. He strongly advocates what is called the Palmer- 
stonian policy in relation to Turkey, and urges the necessity there is 
for this country to give its moral support to the Tarkish Government, 
which after all is the only Government capable of maintaining order 
among the different races with antagonistic creeds which make up 
the population of the country. The lighter articles comprise an 
interesting historical account of private theatricals, a sporting paper 
upon wolf-hunting in France, and a thoroughly readable collection of 
some of the freaks of Balzac. 

The Dublin University Magazine suffers from a burden of long 
stories—not that the stories are uninteresting, but that they are there, 
We confess to a prejudice against these monthly instalments of novels 
which we are certain of finding in the customary form on our table 
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iinet’ with the conclusion of the tales in the periodical. 
The articles on “ Music in Poetry” and on “Aristotle” are both clever ; 
the former, however, leaves a great deal to be said on the subject. The 
writer might take it up again with advantage. The subject admits 
of many strange and mystic comparisons, and is provocative of much 
research. The review of Dr. Doran’s “Saints and Sinners” is an 
excellent précis of the book, which it condenses and boils down skilfully. 
Mr. Le Fanu’s “Haunted Lives” progresses. A notice of Master 
Fitzgibbon’s “ Ireland in 1868 ” closes the current number. 


The Month proceeds with its continuous articles and stories, and 
discusses various subjects from a Roman Catholic point of view. In 
the article on “The Catholic Colleges and the London University,” 
the writer remarks that Cambridge and Oxford have recently opened 
their gates to Catholics, to whom they are willing to grant degrees, 
but only on condition of long previous residence, to which Catholics 
cannot consent. He demands admission to their examinations without 
any residence, and adds :—“ As for an English Catholic University, 
even if we could succeed, first in founding and filling such an in- 
stitution, and then in getting it chartered, it is quite conceivable that 
we might after all find we had got more than was good for us. We 
could not compare ourselves with others, and our numbers in England 
are so small that without such competition we should stagnate. Our 
degrees, moreover, would carry no public value with them.” Among 
the articles on purely secular subjects is an interesting one on early 
block-printed books. 

The readers of Belgravia can find no reason to complain of the 
quantity of fiction provided for them in this number. In addition to 
“Diana Gay,” “ Dead-Sea Fruit,” and “ Charlotte’s Inheritance,” 
which make fair progress, space is found for the first four chapters of 
a new story, called “‘ Bound to John Company, or the Adventures and 
Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh.” Mr. Walter Thornbury, still at 
work upon old London, has a gossiping paper upon the Beefsteak 
Society and Brookes’s; and Mr. G. A. Sala is, as usual, amusing 
and instructive in an American article, entitled “ A Sketch from the 
Far West.” In this number Miss Braddon appears as the author of 
some verses, entitled “ The Lady of the Land,” an adaptation of Sir 
John Mandeville. There is little in the lines which call for notice. 
Belgravian poetry never has been very good, and Miss Braddon’s 
efforts have not improved it. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine has commenced another new series, and 
aims at being a miscellany of the usual monthly type. The number 

before us contains a very good collection of tales, sketches, and essays 
—among them, an imaginary conversation between Johnson and 
Boswell at the Mitre tavern, in which (with a little allowance for 
exaggeration) the characters of both are well kept up. Some of the 
old features of the Magazine are still retained in a collection of “ Notes 
and Incidents,” ‘* Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban,” and “ Obituary 
Memoirs.” 

Tinsleys’ Magazine for July contains an article on Mr. Tennyson’s 
** Lucretius,” a review of a reviewer, and, amongst other papers more 
or less of a readable kind, a chapter on London journals which will ex- 
cite some curiosity and indeed amazement in those who go through it. 
It is a strange combination of truth and—we cannot write falsehood, 
for the contributor expresses himself with a candour and freedom 
which shows that he has been badly informed rather than intentionally 
unjust. He is very severe on the Telegraph, referring to its power of 
quotation and “its maintenance of a Paris correspondent in order 
that the other papers may make fun of him.” 


In the Argosy, “Anne Hereford,” which reaches its sixteenth 
chapter, maintains its interest, and it is well supported by the other 
stories, “ Roger Monk,” “Out of the World,” and “ Buried Alone.” 
The poetry is confined to a few pithily written and seasonable lines, 
called “ A Welcome to Summer.” 








The Victoria Magazine may be said to be exclusively feminine this | 


month. In its first article, “ The Last Crusade,” it deals with those 
writers in the weekly papers who have lately taken women to task ; 
and in a subsequent article, entitled “ Feminine Suffrage and the Pall 
Mall Gazette,” it discusses at some length a subject which has recently 
occupied, and is yet likely to occupy, no small share of public 
attention. 

Good Words is full of entertainment and instruction. We must 
particularly mention the third of Mr. Ralston’s amusing papers on 
‘A Russian Fabulist.” The articles on ‘‘The Italian Wounded,” 
giving an account of a Garibaldian bospital, are continued ; sketches 
of “Saurin, the Preacher,” and of the late John Maogillivray, the 
naturalist, are given ; the Dean of Westminster discourses on “The 
Litany,” and the Bishop of London on “ The Age of St. Paul, in con- 
nexion with that of St. John”; and Mr. Richard Rowe writes a fair 
and temperate account of the ritualists of St. Alban’s, Holborn. 


For people who care to read without the trouble of thinking, the 
collection of trifles in the Holiday Number of “ London Society” will 
form an agreeable seaside companion, There is a good deal of taste 
in the manner in which the material is brought together. The verses 
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beaches and loye-making in general, and the letter-press is light and 
unpretentious. None of the articles are worth a special notice. * 

The Art-Jowrnal gives us for its two steel plates “ Waiting an 
Audience,” engraved by O. Carey, from the picture by J. L. E. 
Meissonier, and “ Watt’s First Experiment,” engraved by H. Bourne, 
from the picture by Marcus Stone. Among the literary contents is 
Part VII. of the Rev. Mr. Cutts’s papers on “ The Knights of the 
Middle Ages,” and some remarks on “ Picturesque Cottage, Garden, 
and Villa Architecture,” also with illustrations. The papers on the 
Paris Exhibition are continued, and present some exquisite woodcuts 
of ornamental work. 

Once a Week continues to improve. The July part contains some 
readable articles, and the paper entitled “ Leech in Paris” is par- 
ticularly valuable for containing several of that lamented artist’s spirited 
sketches of Frenchmen. “ Foul Play” is concluded, and Vol. I. of 
the new series of this periodical is brought to a close. 

The part of Chambers’s Journal for June, in addition to ite serial 
story, “ Blondel Parva,” has a capital selection of entertaining articles. 
Among those most deserving of notice may be found an interesting 
account of the Bayeux tapestry, and an historical sketch of the Royal 
Academy. 

Cassell’s Magazine has, besides the continuous novel, “ A Fight for 
Life,” by Mr. Moy Thomas, and the other short and entertaining tales 
that are always to be found in its pages, a goodly number of articles 
and essays. Among these may be mentioned Mr. Osgood’s article 
headed “ The Contributions of the Spade to History,” Mr. Scudamore’s 
chapters on “ Advertising Rogues,” and Mr. Walter Thornbury’s 
* Legend of Old Vauxhall.” 
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The Quiver, which is produced by the same publishers, is a Maga- “ 
zine of equal merit; in this number it has a fair seleotion of stories be 
and light articles upon social and religious subjects. oa 
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The Mask is an unpretentious little publication with some excellent 
caricature pictures. The illustrations are striking likenesses, and the 
satire of the Mask, both in its drawing and letter-press, is of a well- 
bred and amusing kind. 

We have received the second number of the Irish National Review. 
It contains some excellent articles, and an able and exhaustive notice 
of “Ireland in 1868,” in which the reviewer shows how completely 
the writer of the work has distorted facts for the purposes of a theory 
which it would be mild to term eccentric. As an effort to establish 
a first-class provincial periodical, the National Review deserves our 
good wishes. 

We have also received the People’s Magazine, the Sunday at Home, 
the Leisure Hour, the Sunday Magazine, Golden Howrs, Mission Life, 
the Floral World, and the Student. 
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Bacdeker “ R. ), The Rhine and North Me ee 12mo., 6s. a 
Bemrose’s Guide to Matlock, &c. Cr. 8vo., 1 eg 
Black’s Diamond GQuide to Scotland. 18mo. m1 fe? 
o— aa “A with Notes by 8, Clark, and Index by G. Grove. 4to., 
8 
Bonaventure (8.), Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Feap., 3s. Oe 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine. Vol. LVII. Feap., 6s 
Browning ()s Poetical Works. New edit. Vol. V. Feap., 
Bradbury (J.), Three Weeks from Home. 5th edit. 12mo., + 
Cautions for the Times. Edited by Archbishop Whately. Srd edit, 8vo., 78. 6d. 
Cooley (A. J.), Pharmaceutical Latin Grammar 
Denman (J. What should we Drink? Cr. 8vo. 
Drew (@. 8.), Korah and his Company, » with other ‘Bible 1 Teachings, Feap., 2s. 6a. 
Exeter Hall: a Magazine of Sacred Vol. I, Royal 8vo., 5s. 
Englewood House, 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., Zi. lls. 6d. 
Flirts and Flirts; or, A Season at Ryde. 2 vols, Cr. 8vo., 21s, 
Francesca’s Love: a Novel. By Mrs, E. P ne. 3 vols. . Or, 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d, 
Fowler (J.), Prayers for Public Schools. Or. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
Fox (W.J.), Works. Vol. XII. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Garden Manual (The). 10th edit. 12mo., "Is. 6d. 
Hardcastle (C.), A Song of Consolation, and other Poems, Feap., 5s. 
Bout (G. A). The March to Magdala. 8vo., 15s, 
Jerrol a (W. Ne Le ha the English. 3rd edit. 12mo., 1s. 
Johnston (R. ), Ci Tests. Feap. 4to., 1s, 
London Socie Vor XIIL. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
Longfellow f .W. » Poetical Works. New edit. Feap., 1s. 
M nald (A. ), andy Book of the Law of Masters and Workmen. 8vo. 
_— of —' in y the 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries. Edited by H. wt. Riley 
mp. 8vo., 21s 
Morris {yy +)» The Earthly Paradise: a Poem. 2nd edit. Or. 8vo., 14s, 
Plans of Flower Gardens, Beds, Borders, &c. 8vo., 5s. 
Practical Guide to Switzerland. New edit. 12mo. +» 28. 6d. 
Paris and the Rhine, New edit, 12mo., 2s. 
~ General Continental Guide. New edit. se +358. = 
hotographic Mani a r. 8vo. 6d, 
Robertson (F. W -)s Lectures on the Corinthians. New edit. Feap., 68. 
eer Chet d's Confession: a Novel, By E.A. Murray. 3 vols. Cr, 8yo,, 
8 
Ross (C, H), The Pretty Widow. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 
Scott (air ), Poetical Works, New Illustrated Edition. Or. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
Roxburgh Edition. Vol, VII. Feap -» 38. 6d, 
vas” =. Wi: Journals, Conversations, and Essays relating to Ireland, 2 vols, 
vO., 21s. 
Sketch (A) of the Hisfory of Grammar. 12mo., ls, 6d. 
Smith ( ), Manual of Equi Jurisprudence. 9th edit. 12mo, +) 12s. 
Sowerby (J.), Grasses of Great Britain. Royal 8vo., £1. 6s. 
Repl Botany. Vol. VIII. Ro al 8yo., £2. 13s. 
Bron (W. M.), Works, New Illustrated tion. —The Virginians. Vol, I. 
vo., 78. 
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have a pleasant tinkle, the pictures are suggestive of love-making on | Teodl. * Trees. Feap., 38, 6d, 








